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COURSE INTRODUCTION 


Ethics or Moral Philosophy as a branch of philosophy offers a systemic study of 
the concepts and principles essential for distinguishing good and bad human 
conduct. Ethics is concerned with what is Good (Shreya, a concept of Indian 
Philosophy, and culture) for individual or society. Ethical theories are usually 
divided into three areas: Metaethics, Normative Ethics and Applied Ethics. 
Metaethics investigates the meaning and origin of ethical principles and concepts. 
What is the meaning of “good”, what is the nature of moral statements? Are 
moral statements merely emotive judgments or merely prescription? Can ethical 
statements be true or false? Such questions are discussed in Metaethics. Normative 
ethics on the other hand formulates principles and standards for evaluating human 
conduct. It tells us what we ought to do or what we ought not to do. It discusses 
ways of deriving the principles as well as ways justifying those. Applied ethics, 
in contrast, is concerned with application normative principles in practical 
problems. It may also refer to Metaethical theories to solve a practical ethical 
problem. Applied ethics examines controversial but practically significant specific 
issues, such as infanticide, abortion, euthanasia, animal rights, environmental 
concerns, homosexuality, capital punishment etc. The three areas of ethics are 
interrelated and actually are just different aspects of same entity, i.e., ethics. For 
example, if we want to examine the issue of animal rights, one can apply here 
utilitarianism or any other relevant normative principles. But this may further 
lead to metaethical issues like what “right” means andwhether that meaning can 
be applied in case of animals. Ethics thus provides us a toolkit for evaluating an 
action as good or bad. It is not necessary it will always provide a solution to a 
problem. The objective of this course is to offer a philosophical background for 
basic ethical debates and concepts. The units use the Indian context to simplify 
the theories and provide easier examples for the students. 


The present course on “Ethics” consists of 3 blocks and 14 units. This updated 
course gives more detailed emphasis on Normative Ethics and Metaethics.Keeping 
in view the increasing significance of Applied Ethics it has been developed as a 
separate course. 


Block 1 deals with “Basic Concepts” of ethics. This block gives an introduction 
to ethics, discusses what stands as a moral action, what is virtue and vice, concepts 
of moral law and concept of moral relativism. 


Block 2 is about “Western Ethical Theories”. This block discusses most important 
western normative theories like Aristotle’s Virtue Ethics, Immanuel Kant’s 
Deontological Ethics and J. S. Mill’s Consequentialist Ethics. A last unit of this 
block offers critical appraisals of these three theories. 


Block 3 offers a more comprehensive account on “Meta-Ethics”’. It discusses the 
fundamental notions of Metaethics, the debate between Ethical Naturalism and 
Non-Naturalism, David Hume’s perspective on Subjectivism, Charles Stevenson’s 
theory of Emotivism and R. M. Hare’s account of Prescriptivism 


The three blocks as a whole form an introduction to ethics. The concepts and 
theories of the two main fields of ethics- Normative Ethics and Metaethics are 
contained in the contents of this course. 
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Block-1 
Basic Concepts 


BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Block 1 “Basic Concepts” having five units deals with the various concepts, 
constituent elements, and presuppositions involved in Ethics and its study. 
Studying these concepts at the very beginning will enable learners to understand 
the scope and significance of Ethics and also the various ethical theories, evolved 
in thousands years journey of human interaction with each other and involvement 
of one life into the other life and also human reflection on one’s own self and 
other. 


Unit 1 “Introduction to Ethics” discusses layman as well as philosophers’ 
understanding of ethics. It also tries to show why Ethics is a branch of Philosophy. 
This unit draws a historical sketch of the development of moral philosophy or 
ethics. In this unit, the learners will understand the scope and significance of 
Ethical studies in our day to day life. This unit tries to show the difference between 
Ethics and morality. 


Unit 2 “Moral Action” deals with the concept of moral action in the sphere of 
human being. This unit is an attempt to define moral action and discuss the 
conditions, presumptions and constituents to make an action a moral one. 


Unit 3 “Virtue and Vices” discusses virtue and vices. In this unit, the learners 
will learn and understand why one action is virtuous and another is vice. This 
unit also focuses on the understanding of virtue and vices in various religions 
and philosophical traditions. 


Unit 4 “Moral Law” is about morality as a law. Moral law means objective and 
universal moral principle or understanding of right and wrong. In this unit, the 
learners will see what are the implications and the consequences when we take 
moral principle as a natural moral law. 


Unit 5 “Moral Relativism” discusses morality as a relative phenomenon. Every 
society or cultural has its own understanding of morality and moral principles. 
The basic thesis of moral relativism is that, that there is no possibility to have an 
objective criterion to judge an action accepted in a society or culture. Not only 
moral principle, but also moral criteria or standard is culture-specific. Moral 
relativism can be extended up to subjectivism. 


UNIT 1 INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS* 


Structure 

1.0 Objectives 

1.1 Introduction 

1.2 Scope of Ethics 

1.3 History of Ethics 

1.4 The Methods of Ethics 

1.5 Different Approaches to the Study of Ethics 
1.6 Division of Ethics 

1.7 Ethics and Other Sciences 

1.8 Ethics and Religion 

1.9 Importance of Studying Ethics 


1.10 Why Should We be Moral? 


1.11 


Let Us Sum Up 


1.12 Key Words 
1.13 Further Readings and References 
1.14 Answers to Check Your Progress 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The 


objective of this unit is to introduce you to ‘ethics’ or moral philosophy. 


Ethics is a wide topic. Through the analysis of its various aspects we can learn: 


1.1 


the nature and the different aspects of ethics 


how ethics developed as a systematic philosophical discipline in the western 
philosophy 


the methods, different approaches and the division of ethics 
how ethics is related to other sciences 
the relationship between ethics and religion 


the importance of studying ethics in the context of today and the need for 
being moral. 


INTRODUCTION 


Etymologically the term “ethics” corresponds to the Greek word “ethos” which 
means character, habit, customs, ways of behaviour, etc. Ethics is also called 
“moral philosophy”. The word “moral” comes from Latin word “mores” which 
signifies customs, character, behaviour, etc. Thus ethics may be defined as the 
systematic study of human actions from the point of view of their rightfulness or 
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wrongfulness, as means for the attainment of the ultimate happiness. It is the 
reflective study of what is good or bad in that part of human conduct for which 
humans have some personal responsibility. In simple words ethics refers to what 
is good and the way to get it, and what is bad and how to avoid it. It refers to what 
ought to be done to achieve what is good and what ought not to be done to avoid 
what is evil. 


As a philosophical discipline, ethics is the study of the values and guidelines by 
which we live. It also involves the justification of these values and guidelines. It is 
not merely following a tradition or custom. Instead it requires analysis and evaluation 
of these guidelines in light of universal principles. As moral philosophy, ethics is 
the philosophical thinking about morality, moral problems, and moral judgements. 


Ethics is a science in as much as it is a set or body of reasoned truths organised in 
a logical order and having its specific material and formal objects. It is a rational 
science in so far as its principles are deduced by human’s reason from the objects 
that concern the free will. Besides it has for its ulterior end the art by which 
humans may live uprightly or comfortably to right reason. It is a normative/ 
regulative science in as much as it regulates and directs human’s life and gives 
the right orientation to one’s existence. 


Ethics is also theoretical and practical. It is theoretical in as much as it provides 
the fundamental principles on the basis of which moral judgements are arrived 
at. It is practical in as much as it is concerned about an end to be gained, and the 
means of attaining it. 


Ethics is sometimes distinguished from morality. In such cases, ethics is the 
explicit philosophical reflection on moral beliefs and practices while morality 
refers to the first-order beliefs and practices about good and evil by means of 
which we guide our behaviour (e.g. music and musicology). However, in most 
cases they are referred to as having the same meaning. 


Ethics is not merely a set of ‘codes’. Ethics certainly deals with moral codes yet 
one cannot identify ethics to moral codes. Ethics is not primarily to restrict one’s 
behaviour, rather to help one to find what is good and how to get it. The obligatory 
character of ethical norms derives from the very purpose of ethical enquiry, 1.e. 
to discover the most ultimate principles of explanation or the most ultimate reasons 
why one ought to do anything. 


1.2 SCOPE OF ETHICS 


Ethics deals with voluntary actions. We can distinguish between human actions 
and actions of human: human actions are those actions that are done by human 
consciously, deliberately and in view of an end. Actions of human may not be 
wilfully, voluntarily, consciously and deliberately done but all the same they are 
done by human (e.g. sleeping, walking, etc.). It is the intention which makes the 
difference between human action and action of human. In ethics we deal only 
with human actions. 


1.3 HISTORY OF ETHICS 


The first ethical precepts were certainly passed down by word of mouth by parents 
and elders, but as societies learned to use the written word, they began to set 


down their ethical beliefs. These records constitute the first historical evidence 
of the origins of ethics. 


In as much as it is the study of human behaviour, we cannot really trace the 
history of ethics. However, as a systematic study of human behaviour, we can 
point out how ethics evolved as a discipline. It is not that we have first a 
straightforward history of moral concepts and then a separate and secondary history 
of philosophical comment. To set out to write the history of moral philosophy 
involves a careful selection from the past of what falls under the heading of 
moral philosophy as we now conceive it. We have to strike a balance between 
the danger ofa dead antiquarianism, which enjoys the illusion that we can approach 
the past without preconceptions, and the other of believing that the whole point 
of the past was that it should culminate with us. However, we can observe a 
gradual development in the ethical thought from the beginning to our day. 


In Rgveda (It is accepted that Rgveda is the first example/text of human wisdom; 
the vaidika tradition was oral tradition; pass from one generation to another 
generation.) we find the concept of Rta. Rta means the cosmological as well as 
moral law. We can consider the concept of Rta as the first example of human 
pursuit towards moral philosophy. In Indian philosophy, besides moral 
codification, there is much debate on moral principles. We can see Purusartha as 
the aim of human life. Human beings cannot know and attain the meaning and 
the highest goal of life without moral life. For example, Sadhanachatustaya (Sam, 
dam etc.) must for the preparation to Moksha (See, Samkara’s advaita Vedanta). 
Buddhism, Jainism and even materialist philosophical tradition Carvaka 
developed the foundation of Moral Philosophy. Satya, Ahimsa, Astey, Aparigrah, 
Brahmacarya are the basic moral pillars accepted by almost all Indian 
philosophical schools, but the metaphysics to establish them is different in different 
schools. Buddhist establishes and interprets them with the help of anatta (no- 
soul, no external reality) metaphysics, Jainism establishes them with the help of 
anekantavdda and so on. 


In the Western Philosophy, the history of ethics can be traced back to the fifth 
century B.C with the appearance of Socrates. As a philosopher among the Greeks 
his mission was to awaken his fellow humans to the need for rational criticism of 
their beliefs and practices. It was the time, when the philosophers began to search 
for reasons for established modes of conduct. Socrates, in demanding rational 
grounds for ethical judgements, brought attention to the problem of tracing, the 
logical relationship between values and facts and thereby created ethical 
philosophy. Plato’s theory of forms could be seen as the first attempt at defending 
moral realism and offering an objective ground for moral truths. From the Republic 
on through the later dialogues and epistles, Plato constructed a systematic view 
of nature, God, and human from which one derived one’s ethical principles. His 
main goal in his ethical philosophy was to lead the way toward a vision of the 
Good. Aristotle differed from Plato in his method of inquiry and his conception 
of the role of ethical principles in human affairs. While Plato was the fountainhead 
of religious and idealistic ethics, Aristotle engendered the naturalistic tradition. 
Aristotle’s ethical writings (i.e. the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics) 
constitute the first systematic investigation into the foundations of ethics. 
Aristotle’s account of the virtues could be seen as one of the first sustained 
inquiries in normative ethics. It was a clear mixture of Greco-Roman thought 
with Judaism and elements of other Middle Eastern religions. 
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The medieval period was dominated by the thoughts of philosophers and 
theologians like Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. The influence of Christianity 
dominated the ethical scenario. So much so that during this period philosophy 
and religion were nearly indistinguishable. The rise of Christian philosophy 
produced a new era of history of ethics. In St. Augustine, the most prominent 
philosopher of the early medieval period, ethics became a blend of the pursuit of 
earthly well-being with preparation of the soul for eternal salvation. The next 
towering figure of medieval philosophy is Thomas Aquinas. He brought about a 
true reconciliation between Aristotelian science and philosophy with Augustinian 
theology. Aquinas greatly succeeded in proving the compatibility of Aristotelian 
naturalism with Christian dogma and constructing a unified view of nature, human, 
and God. 


The social and political changes that characterized the end of the medieval period 
and the rise of the modern age of industrial democracy gave rise to a new wave 
of thinking in the ethical field. The development of commerce and industry, the 
discovery of new regions of the world, the Reformation, the Copernican and 
Galilean revolutions in science, and the rise of strong secular governments 
demanded new principles of individual conduct and social organization. Some 
of the modern philosophers who contributed to the great changes in ethical 
thinking were Francis Bacon, René Descartes, Thomas Hobbes, Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz, Benedict de Spinoza, John Locke, David Hume, Immanuel Kant, John 
Stuart Mill and Friedrich Nietzsche. Further developments in ethical thinking in 
the west came with Karl Marx and Sigmund Freud. Here we are not intending to 
give a detailed analysis of their contribution to ethics. However, the most 
influential ethical thought during this period were the Utilitarianism, dominated 
by British and French Philosophy (e.g. Locke, Hume, Bentham, Stuart Mill) and 
Idealistic ethics in Germany and Italy (e.g. Kant, Hegel, Nietzsche). 


The contemporary ethical scenario is a further complex area of study. The 
contemporary European ethics in the broadest sense attempts to cover a generous 
range of philosophies running from phenomenology to theories of communicative 
action. The conditions of contemporary civilization forced philosophers to seek 
a genuine ground for ethics and moral life. In much of the English speaking 
world GE. Moore’s Principia Ethica (1903) is taken to be the starting point of 
contemporary ethical theory. Others like Martin Buber, Gabriel Marcel, Emmanuel 
Levinas, Max Scheler, Franz Brentano and John Dewey too have made significant 
contributions to ethical thinking in other parts of the world. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Write a short note on the development of ethics in the western philosophy. 


1.4 THE METHODS OF ETHICS 


Ethics, as a philosophical discipline, makes use of the methods used in philosophy. 
Thus in ethics, both the inductive method and deductive methods are used. 
Deduction is a process of gaining knowledge independently of experience through 
pure logical reasoning. Deductive reasoning begins with a universal or general 
truth and leads to knowledge of a particular instance of it. The classical form of 
deductive reasoning is the syllogism in which a necessary conclusion is derived 
from two accepted premises: e.g. All men are mortal, A is a man, and therefore, 
A is mortal. Induction is a process of arriving at knowledge through experience. 
Induction begins with the particular and moves to the universal, a generalization 
that accounts for other examples of the same category or class. For instance, if a 
number of ravens have been observed, all of which are black, and if no raven has 
been encountered that is not back, the inferences to the conclusion that the next 
observed raven will be black or to the general conclusion that all ravens are 
black, are inductive inferences. 


However, in ethics the inductive method (particular to the universal) is generally 
preferred to the deductive (universal to the particular). 


1.5 DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF 
ETHICS 


There are basically four different approaches to the study of ethics. Tom 
L.Beauchamp, in his book Philosophical Ethics: An Introduction to Moral 
Philosophy presents them with the following diagram: 


Descriptive Ethics 


Non-normative ————————————_> _Metaethics 


Approaches 


Normative approaches ———» General normative ethics 


Applied ethics 


The non-normative approaches examine morality without concern for making 
judgements as to what is morally right or wrong. They do not take any moral 
position regarding moral issues. The normative approaches instead make 
judgements as to what is morally right or wrong. They take a clear moral position 
regarding moral issues. 


Among the two non-normative approaches to ethics, descriptive ethics describe 
and sometimes try to explain the moral and ethical practices and beliefs of certain 
societies and cultures. This is what sociologists, anthropologists, and historians 
often do in their study and research. In their descriptions they do not make 
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judgements about the morality of the practices and beliefs but simply describe 
the practices observed in the different groups or cultures. Metaethics focuses on 
the analysis of the meanings of the central terms used in ethical reasoning and 
decision-making. It attempts to answer questions of meaning. 


1.6 DIVISION OF ETHICS 


The whole study of ethics can be divided into General Ethics (nature of moral 
activity, norm of morality, foundation of morality, end of morality, etc) and Special 
Ethics (applies the principles of general ethics to the various actions of human 
activity). 


However, when we consider the ethical theories, philosophers today usually divide 
them into three general subject areas: metaethics, normative ethics and applied 
ethics. Metaethics investigates the origin and meaning of ethical concepts. It 
studies where our ethical principles come from and what they mean. It tries to 
analyse the underlying principles of ethical values; Normative ethics tries to arrive 
at moral standards that regulate right and wrong conduct. It is a more practical 
task. It is a search for an ideal litmus test of proper behaviour; applied ethics 
involves examining specific controversial issues, such as abortion, infanticide, 
animal rights, environmental concerns, homosexuality, and so on. In applied ethics, 
using the conceptual tools of metaethics and normative ethics, one tries to resolve 
these controversial issues. 


Often the lines of distinction between metaethics, normative ethics, and applied 
ethics are often blurry. For instance, the issue of abortion is an applied ethical 
topic in as much as it involves a specific type of controversial behaviour. But it is 
also an issue involving normative principles such as the right of self-rule and the 
right to life and an issue having metaethical issues such as, “where do rights 
come from?” and “what kind of beings have rights?”’. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Howethics uses deductive method? 


1.7 ETHICS AND OTHER SCIENCES 


In our analysis of the definition and nature of ethics, we have seen that ethics 
as a science is concerned with an end or ideal or standard. Most sciences, instead, 
are concerned with certain uniformities of our experience — with the ways in 
which certain classes of objects (such as rocks or plants) are found to exist, or 
with the ways in which certain classes of events (such as phenomena of sound 
or electricity) are found to occur. These sciences have no direct reference to 
any end that is to be achieved or to any ideal by reference to which the facts are 
judged. 


Ethics is distinguished from the natural sciences, inasmuch as it has a direct 
reference to an end that human persons desire to attain. Although ethics is 
sometimes regarded as a practical science, it is not a ‘practical science’ as medicine, 
engineering or architecture is as much as it is not directed towards the realization 
of a definite result. 


Other sciences Ethics 
Psychology How a man behaves How a man MUST behave 
(descriptive science) (normativescience) 


Anthropology | Nature of Human Beings How man’s actions OUGHT 


and Its Activity to be 
Social And Deals with the organization | How man’s social and 
Political of man’s social and political life MUST or 
Sciences political life OUGHT TO BE organized in 
order tobe moral 
Economics Concerned with goods, i.e. Deals with those acts which 
with those objects which are the conditions of the 
are the means of satisfying attainment of the highest end 
any human want. of life. 


1.8 ETHICS AND RELIGION 


Ethics has no necessary connection with any particular religion. However, it is 
sometimes argued that without God or religion, ethics would have no point; and 
therefore insofar as God or religion is in question, so is ethics. This is evidently 
unacceptable. Although belief in God or religion can be an added reason for our 
being moral, it is not necessary to relate it to God or to any religion. The fact that 
ethics exists in all human societies shows that ethics is a natural phenomenon 
that arises in the course of the evolution of social, intelligent, long-lived mammals 
who possess the capacity to recognize each other and to remember the past 
behaviour of others. 


Critics of religion such as Marx and Nietzsche saw religion as a profound source 
of social conformity, as a means of maintaining the status quo and keeping people 
confined to their existing social and economic positions. Yet there is another 
face of religion, one which suggests that religion may be a profoundly liberating 
force in an individual’s lives and an important force for social change. 
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1.9 IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING ETHICS 


Today, more than ever, the importance of ethics is felt at every sphere of human 
living. The situation in the present world is characterised by an increasing rate in 
crime, with no end to such increase in sight. Besides, the power of traditional 
religions to inspire moral conduct continues to decline. Terrorism, civil wars, 
industrial pollution, planned obsolescence, misleading advertising, deceptive 
labelling, crooked insurance adjusting, unfair wages, crime syndicates, illegal 
gambling, forced prostitution, high jacking, match-fixing... so many are the 
prevailing trends. Truly, there seems to be hardly a few areas in life remain 
untouched by growing demoralization. The question that one may ask in this 
precarious situation is: Are we being sucked into a moral vacuum? Is this our 
way to the end of ethics? 


We can point out at least three reasons why we should study ethics. First, the 
study of moral philosophy or ethics can deepen our reflection on the ultimate 
questions of life. The study of ethics helps a person to look at his own life critically 
and to evaluate his actions/choices/decisions. It assists a person in knowing what 
he/she really is and what is best for him/her and what he/she has to do in order to 
attain it. 


Second, the study of moral philosophy can help us to think better about morality. 
Moral philosophy can help us to clarify our moral positions when we make 
judgements. It improves our perspective, and makes it more reflective and better 
thought out. It can also improve our thinking about specific moral issues. In our 
everyday life we are confronted with situations in which we have to decide what 
is the correct course of action and what is to be avoided. Whether we choose to 
act or to refrain from acting, we are in either case making a choice. Every decision 
or choice we make we do so for reasons. However, we should agree that some of 
these reasons are better than the others in judging the rightness of the decision or 
choice. However, there seems to be a common agreement that we should all 
strive to do the right thing, to do what is morally acceptable in a given situation 
or circumstance. However, the issue of disagreement is over the question of what 
exactly is the right thing to do. 


Third, the study of moral philosophy can help us to sharpen our general thinking 
processes. It trains our mind to think logically and reasonably and to handle 
moral issues with greater clarity. Ethics becomes inevitable as by nature human 
being is a ‘social’ being, a being living in relationship with other fellow beings 
and with the nature around. All actions, whether one is aware of it or not, some 
way or another affects the others. In order to make a decision/judgement one 
bases himself on a standard of right and wrong even though the measure may not 
be the same at all times. 


Thus, ethical problems confront everybody. Nobody can really get through life 
without ethics, even if one may not be aware of the ethical principles. Consciously 
or unconsciously all of us are every day making moral decisions. Whether we are 
aware of it or not, the fact is that we do have ethical attitudes and are taking 
moral stances every day of our lives. 


1.10 WHY SHOULD WE BE MORAL? 


Not few are the people who ask this question: Why should we be moral? Why 
should we take part in the moral institution of life? Why should we adopt a moral 
point of view? 


In every human person there is a deep desire for good. Human beings by nature 
tend to be good — summum bonum. Each man/woman desires what is best for 
himself/herself. The ethical principles and moral practices help one to attain what 
is best. It helps a person to perfect himself/herself as a moral being. Morality has 
to do more with one’s interior self than the practice of some customs or set rules. 
Viewed from this point, morality is a deep down desire in a human being and is 
something to do with the very nature of human being. The rational nature of 
human being makes him/her aware of certain fundamental principles of logical 
and moral reasoning. This means that there is not only a subjective aspect to 
every human action but also an objective one that prompts a human person to 
base himself/herself on certain common principles. 


We also find that for the functioning of any society we need certain rules and 
regulations. The conditions ofa satisfactory human life for people living in groups 
could hardly obtain otherwise (neither a “state of nature” nor a “totalitarian state”). 
The institutions which are designed to make life easier and better for human 
being, cannot function without certain moral principles. However, here the 
question of individual freedom can also come in. How far the society can go on 
demanding? Should it not respect the freedom of the individual? Is morality 
made for man or man is made for morality? 


Morality is a lot like nutrition. Most of us have never had a course in nutrition or 
even read much about it. Yet many of us do have some general knowledge of the 
field, of what we need to eat and what not. However, we also make mistakes 
about these things. Often thinking of the good a particular diet can do in the long 
run for our health, we may go for it although it may bring no immediate 
satisfaction. So too is our moral life. While nutrition focuses on our physical 
health, morality is concerned about our moral health. It seeks to help us determine 
what will nourish our moral life and what will poison it. It seeks to enhance our 
lives, to help us to live better lives. Morality aims to provide us with a common 
point of view from which we can come to agreement about what all of us ought 
to do. It tries to discover a more objective standpoint of evaluation than that of 
purely personal preference. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Write a note on the relevance of Ethics. 
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1.11 LET US SUM UP 


Ethics is the study of human behaviour. It studies human actions and judges 
them to be right or wrong. As a philosophical discipline, ethics is the study of the 
values and guidelines by which we live. In ethics we deal only with human 
actions, those actions done by a human person consciously, deliberately and in 
view of an end. In human history, the origin of ethics and moral consciousness 
cannot be easily traced back. It is the result of a long process of rational 
development and evolution. 


Ethics makes use of the methods of induction and deduction. Among the different 
approaches to the study of ethics, the non-normative ethics (descriptive ethics 
and metaethics) which examine morality without concern for making judgements 
as to what is morally right or wrong and normative ethics (general normative 
ethics and applied ethics) which make judgements as to what is morally right or 
wrong are the most prominent ones. Although ethics can be regarded as a science 
it is distinguished from the natural sciences, inasmuch as it has a direct reference 
to an end that human person desire to attain. Ethics, however, is often said to be 
the fruit of all the sciences since it ultimately perfects human person, by ordering 
all other sciences and all things else in respect to an ultimate end that is absolutely 
free. 


1.12 KEY WORDS 


‘Ethics’ and ‘Morals’: Ethics is the theory of right and wrong conduct. While 
ethics involves the values that a person seeks to express in a certain situation, 
morals refers to the way one sets about achieving this. Ethics is concerned with 
the principles of human behaviour, morals with the application of these principles, 
in a particular situation. 


‘Moral’, ‘Immoral’ and ‘Amoral’ Actions: An action is said to be moral when 
it is done deliberately to attain the ultimate happiness. A morally good action has 
to be a moral action and a human action. An action is moral only if it is done 
freely and in view of an end. 


Immoral : Immoral means ‘not observing a particular known moral rule’. Immoral 
actions are all those actions that are morally bad actions (e.g. Incest, homicide, 
etc.). ‘Amoral’ or ‘non-moral’ means ‘not relevant to, or concerned with, morals’. 
We can note some of the non-moral actions: actions of inanimate objects or events 
(flood, famine, etc.). They are indifferent actions and are beyond the moral sphere. 
Reflex actions: they are automatic and immediate (e.g. breathing). Accidental 
acts, actions of children below the age of reason/ insane persons and actions 
done under the spell of hypnosis. 


Habitual actions: They are moral actions as the habits are formed deliberately 
or acquired voluntarily. In ethics we are concerned with ‘immoral’ actions but 
not ‘amoral’ actions. 


Human Act: A human act is an act done by a human person deliberately, willingly 
and freely in view of achieving an end. Morality is spoken of human beings and 
not of animals. An act to be a moral act, it has to be performed by an individual 
with reason. Every human act is done in view of an end and is done willingly 


with full knowledge and full freedom. Ethics deals with human actions, which 
help or prevent a person from attaining an end. 


End: End of human action can be different. For a believer, in God the ultimate 
end could be the eternal happiness of man (God and the beatific vision). God is 
the highest end of man and God is involved in every action of man. Happiness 
consists in the knowledge and love of God. Fora non believer the well-being of 
humanity could be the end. It could also be an act done for its own sake. 


Right and Wrong: Ethics is defined as the science of rightfulness or wrongfulness 
of conduct. What makes an action right or wrong? The word “right” derives from 
the Latin “rectus”, meaning ‘straight’ or ‘according to norm’. An action is morally 
right if it is in conformity with the moral law and morally wrong if it is not in 
conformity with the moral law. 


Good and Bad: The word ‘good’ denotes the attitude of mind and will. An action 
is morally good if it helps one attain the ultimate end and morally bad if it does 
not fulfill the purpose. The term ‘good’ is also used to signify something which 
is itself taken as an end. Thus the summum bonum, or supreme good, means the 
supreme end at which we aim. 


Voluntary and Involuntary Actions: Acts are voluntary if they proceed from 
an internal principle with knowledge of the purpose of the act. An act is free if it 
proceeds from a self- determining agent. Are all voluntary acts free? Most of the 
voluntary acts are free except the highest act by which man embraces his Supreme 
Good. 


If knowledge or free choice is totally lacking, the act is involuntary. An involuntary 
act may be performed without reference to the purpose of the act. It may be done 
with knowledge against the choice of the will, as when a man emerging from an 
aesthetic talks foolishly but is unable to control his words. The former emphasizes 
the strength of emotion with which one is choosing and the latter emphasizes 
that the choice is free of emotional stress. 
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1.14 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Ethics in the Western Philosophy developed mainly in Greece. Socrates, 
the great Greek philosopher, was the first one among the Greeks to awaken 
his fellow men to the need for rational criticism of their beliefs and practices. 
Plato, in his famous work Republic and in other later dialogues and epistles, 
constructed a systematic view of nature, God, and man from which he 
derived his ethical principles. Aristotle, the greatest of all Greek 
philosophers, contributed significantly to a systematic investigation of the 
foundations ethics through his ethical writings (i.e. the Nicomachean Ethics, 
and the Politics). 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Ethics, like any other philosophical discipline, makes use of both the inductive 
method and deductive method. Deduction is a process of gaining knowledge 
independently of experience through pure logical reasoning. It draws a 
particular conclusion from a universal or general truth. For example: All 
men are mortal, Ram is a man, and therefore, Ram is mortal. Induction, on 
the other hand, begins with the particular and moves to the universal. For 
example: Water at Chennai boils at 100°C. Water at Kochi boils at 100°C. 
Water at Mumbai boils at 100°C. Therefore water boils at 100°C. 


The whole study of ethics can be divided into General Ethics and Special 
Ethics. However, considering the different ethical theories, philosophers 
divide it into three general subject areas: metaethics, normative ethics and 
applied ethics. Metaethics investigates the origin and meaning of ethical 
concepts. Normative ethics tries to arrive at moral standards that regulate 
right and wrong conduct. Applied ethics involves examining specific 
controversial issues such as abortion, ecological problems, etc. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. 


The relevance and need of ethics is felt more than ever in our society today. 
We can point out at least three reasons why we should study ethics. First, the 
study of moral philosophy or ethics can deepen our reflection on the ultimate 
questions of life. It helps a person to look critically at the most important 
questions concerning our existence here on earth. Second, the study of moral 
philosophy can help us to think better about morality. It can help us to clarify 
our moral positions when we make judgments. Third, the study of moral 
philosophy can help us to sharpen our general thinking processes. It trains 
our mind to think logically and reasonably and to handle moral issues with 
greater clarity. 
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UNIT2 MORALACTION 
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2.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


2.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit presents, 
e the meaning of moral actions, and 
e explains the philosophical implications of moral actions, 


e elucidates the differences between moral and non-moral action/sciences. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Being human entails living together or living amongst others. No one likes living 
in isolation, as this is witnessed from birth itself. A child longs for her mother 
when she feels that her mother is not around. This longing of a child for her 
mother exposes the inexplicable bond human beings indefinitely have among 
each other in a society, as it is an inevitable part of being human. We cannot deny 
the fact that we live in a society. Each shares a common place and a common 
understanding among us. By living in a society, we inculcate some kind of concerns 
like faith, trust, loyalty, etc. that creates a bond among each one of us. Life is all 
about acting upon these concerns and for this, we are trained to follow certain 
moral obligations in some way or the other. 


The very aspect of being human is morally obligatory because morality is the 
basic requirement of our life as human adults. But the way through which one 
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can analyze the nature of moral obligation is by clarifying what morality is and 
how are we to act morally? This question opens up some newer dimensions to 
approach the related questions like, whether all our actions are considered moral 
or does an action consist of certain elements for which it is called a moral action. 
If so, then what could be the elements? Therefore, to understand what a “moral 
action” means or when are we supposed to call particular actions as moral actions 
we need to investigate both these terms “action” and “moral” separately. For 
this, let us first try and analyze what an action means and then further move on to 
investigate the element of morality underlying an action. Nonetheless, to speak 
of all human action as having a moral dimension should not be taken to mean 
that all actions are essentially moral actions for there is something profoundly 
moral that is not true in all species of action. 


An action or an act is a movement done or generated by an agent to produce a 
result. It does not occur like an event but is generated by the agent of the act 
because of the motive or the intention the agent has. Every action consists of an 
agent, a motive or will or intention, and a result. For example, “John’s gave alms 
to the poor” is an action because it did not simply happen like, “The sun rises 
every day on the east.”In this above example, the first statement is an action 
because John’s acted out of an intention or a motivation to help the poor and 
along with that he had the end in his mind, i.e., to make the poor happy. The 
second statement is an event that happens every day without any failure because 
of the calculation of time and rotation of the earth. There is no intention behind 
the rising of the Sun. Only when someone is directed by an intention, a motive, 
or a will then it results in action because one actively takes part and strives to 
accomplish its goal. Many moral philosophers discuss that concept of motive, or 
will, or intention is a peculiar element of action. Without this element, many 
other moral concepts would not have been possible like that of moral 
responsibility, moral ownership, etc. This does not entitle us to consider that all 
actions are moral, but we also cannot deny that all our actions are evaluative to 
some or the other extent. The attempt to evaluate our actions results in categorizing 
it under right, wrong or moral, immoral, and amoral actions. This possibility of 
evaluating an action as right or wrong is by investigating the intention, or motive, 
or will of that person. 


Moral action is any action that proceeds from our deliberate will, intention, or 
motive. We need not contrast moral with immoral acts whenever a question is 
put forth, i.eWhen can we call a particular action moral? A moral act must be our 
own act, i.e., it must spring from our own will. If we act upon the direction of 
others, then there is no moral content in such acts. From the earliest human history, 
moral actions and religious actions are inescapably joined. In this case it is difficult 
to judge the morality of action because we cannot penetrate the depth of his 
mind. Different philosophers have given different theories in order to explain 
how action has its moral worth- Deontology, Teleology, and Virtue. This unit 
will explicate all these theories in order to understand how an action is morally 
worthy and show the possibilities of immoral or moral actions. 


2.2 DEFINITION 


The term moral is derived from the Latin word mos that means custom or habit. 
From this, it can be derived that when an action is performed deliberately we can 
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judge them good or bad and this can be further clubbed into moral and immoral 
actions. 


By moral action, it means those actions that are within the moral sphere and are 
thus objects of moral judgments. These actions are distinguished from non-moral 
actions, those actions that are devoid of moral quality and scope of moral judgment. 
In a wider sense the word moral means that in which moral quality, (rightness or 
wrongness, goodness or badness) is present, i.e., what is right or wrong, good or 
bad. And an action performed means that which is performed by a rational agent, 
not through blind impulse or inclination but knowledge and free choice of means 
and end. The instinctive action is not a moral action because instinctive actions 
are found most explicitly in lower animals. Instinctive actions cannot be called 
as good or bad, right or wrong as animals cannot discriminate between right and 
wrong are non-moral. Actions of psychically uninformed, children, actions done 
under the spell of hypnotic forces, actions are done under compulsion are non- 
moral. For some philosophers, every human act in itself is not good but one if 
done with good intention. Immanuel Kant considers that an action is morally 
worthy only if done out of good will. A good will is likely to be useful, but it is 
not good because it is useful. Its value would not be affected by an accidental 
lack of utility. Moral action is not done for the sake of usefulness or to own any 
kind of merit. Two men may have done the same thing, but the act of one may be 
moral, and that of the other contrary. Take, for instance, a man who feeds the 
poor out of great pity and another feeds with the motive of gaining position or 
with some such selfish end. Though the action is the same, the act of the one is 
moral and that of the other non-moral. When we use the word “moral” it is being 
used in connection with moral goodness for indicating that we aim at goodness 
of character. 


It seems that most philosophers regard the motives of a person as factors that 
make her action morally good or bad. Apparently, some of them think that 
motives are the only relevant factors for an action’s morality. It is obvious that 
motives are important for the morality of an action but not necessarily. If a 
person spends money to help the poor, her motivation tends to make her action 
morally good, and we recognize her to be a morally good person. But if she 
spends the money only because she regards it as a lucrative investment, her 
action may be prudent, but it would not be morally praiseworthy. But motive 
and intention of an action cannot be distinguished in thought but practice. For 
instance, if A puts poison into B’s coffee with the intention to kill him, his 
motive may have been the hope to inherit B’s wealth. Electra intentionally 
killed an old woman but unintentionally her mother. If she had killed her mother 
intentionally, we would judge his deplorable action differently. Actions can be 
morally bad even if motives are good. Suppose that a person A does something 
because she thinks it will make B happy. She is however aware that her action 
will harm C and D. Here, A is only concerned about B and is indifferent to C 
and D. Ais, therefore, acting from a good motive (she wishes to make B happy), 
but what she does is nevertheless not morally good. The reason for this is not 
her motive but lack of certain other motives. Due to lack of some motives 
made the action in the above example bad or else it would have been good. 
This points out to the idea that many actions are morally bad even when their 
motives are not blameworthy. Take the case of a thief. A boy steals Rs 500 
from the purse of a rich woman, but the woman shouts out to the crowd that he 


has stolen Rs 2000 from her. On being caught by the boy, he returns the Rs 500 
to a woman. The boy says that due to lack of Rs 500 he is unable to consult the 
doctor because the doctor denies treating her without the payment. In this case, 
the boy’s motive was to cure his mother and release her from pain, but this 
action is morally bad because he would gain something only by taking away 
someone else’s property. He is not motivated by his knowledge that it harms 
the rich woman. Morality of an action is not only determined by its intention, 
but unintentional actions could also be blameworthy. The goodness of an action 
depends on how a person has been trained throughout life. When, for example, 
toddlers are taught to avoid hurting others. Later, many children begin to 
regularly say “please” and “thank you.” These do not come pre-programmed 
but are inculcated through external training. 


What sets moral action apart from other species of action? How do we know that 
the action we perform is a moral one? Essentially, moral action is an action of 
moral value such that one’s moral consciousness comes to work as one is called 
to make a moral response. Moral action is not a one-time but is an ongoing, 
continuous process. It can be said that by choosing the good, we become good. 
By choosing to tell the truth, one becomes honest like the case of the boy who 
stole Rs 500. However, honesty exhibited once does not make one honest to be 
such, one has to choose consistently to be honest. It may sound straightforward 
and formulaic, but actual moral action can be far more complex. Hence, becoming 
good, as the word “becoming” itself connotes, involves a constant struggle. Every 
action demands thinking, and decision-making and every moral action calls for 
rational deliberation and affirmation of our humanity. Moral action touches on 
one’s moral ideals. Our moral ideals pertain to what is believed to constitute a 
life that is worthy of humans which are a product of generations of shaping via 
our tradition and which come to the fore as summoned by action. Actions which 
proceed from natural programming of the body such as instinctive, thoughtless 
movements, mannerism, and reflex actions are not considered to be properly 
moral actions as they happen outside the control of the human agent. Likewise, 
any action is done by an individual out of honest ignorance hardly fits in the 
criteria of moral action. Moral actions are actions that proceed from the deliberate 
free will of human beings. Every individual human action that proceeds from 
deliberate reason must be good or bad. Moral actions are those actions that properly 
belong to conscious, rational, free human beings. Let us highlight the key elements 
of moral actions: 


(1) Moral actions are done by an agent with knowledge or consciousness 1.e. 
voluntariness as opposed to actions that are out of ignorance. Knowledge 
here pertains to knowledge of facts surrounding or characterizing the situation, 
the choices available and also the possible consequences of the choices. For 
instance, a person unaware that her friend is allergic to onions serves her an 
onion cutlet. Had she known about her allergy, she could have served a cutlet 
with a different filling. Due to ignorance of his friend’s medical state cancels 
out moral responsibility except when such ignorance is totally beyond remedy. 


(2) Moral actions involve freedom. 


Moral action is any act done by mostly accepted and deemed good values in any 
society where the act is being performed. Every society has some values, some 
ground rules, which determine whether something is good, or bad which is the 
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result of numerous factors like history, culture, dominant religion, economical 
conditions, level of education and so on. Also with time values keep changing. 
The community or society we live in sets the level of morality. This also varies 
with different cultures and the way people respond depending on nature and 
other humans. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Write a short note on Moral Action. 


2.3 RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


The religious experience provides a framework within which moral behavior is a 
part. From the religious point of view, a moral action is one that helps the human 
being to attain the ultimate end, i.e., the Supreme good, which is God. 
Consequently, those acts are morally good for a human that brings her nearer to 
God, the ultimate end of one’s existence. We shall discuss moral action according 
to religions such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, and Christianity. 


2.3.1 HINDUISM 


The concept of moral action has been depicted and presented in the most famous 
scripture- The Bhagavad Gita. The summon bonum of Gita is realization of God 
or the consolidation of society (loksamgraha). The means for the realization of 
the ultimate end are following certain duties known as Varna Ashram, Nitya 
dharma, and Naimittika dharma etc. There are two underlying principles in 
Hinduism —Dharma, and Karma that explain moral thought and action. The central 
teaching of Bhagavad Gita is Nishkam Karma. This, however, does not mean 
disinterested action as it is interpreted as an action not for the fulfillment of any 
selfish desire but rather for social welfare or with intention of realization of God. 
It means that the allocated work done without expectations, motives or thinking 
about its outcomes will purify one’s mind and gradually makes an individual fit 
to see the value of reason and the benefits of renouncing the action itself. God 
controls the results of actions, but in order to become a dynamic instrument of 


divine action after understanding this order and complete self-submission to God, 
it is important to act with determination. True self-realization lies in self-surrender. 
In Hinduism, Dharma is one of the all-encompassing terms; it can mean religion, 
law, duty, order, morality, justice. Dharma fundamentally underlies conceptions 
of morality in Hinduism. To act out of duty is, in essence, to act appropriately, 
what is appropriate is determined by the content in which the action is to be 
performed and who is performing it. Karma is intimately associated with dharma 
in this regard. Positive actions produce positive effects; negative actions produce 
negative effects. To act dharmically is to act in karmically positive manner, when 
one acts dharmically only then one produces positive karma. 


2.3.2 JAINISM 


Jainism emphasizes on the necessity of self-effort to move the soul towards divine 
consciousness and liberation. Any soul that has conquered its own inner enemies 
is prescribed five moral principles to be observed, 1.e., Pancha Vratas- Ahimsa, 
Satya, Asetya, Brahmacharya, Aparigraha. The main teaching of Jainism is that 
every soul is the architect of its own life, here or hereafter. Like Buddhists, Hindus, 
Jainas believe that good conduct leads to better circumstances in life and bad 
conduct leads to worse. Jainism maintains that there are triple gems ( right view, 
right knowledge and right conduct) that provide the way to realization of correct 
action. However, since they conceive Karma to be a material substance that draws 
the soul back to its body, all actions both good or bad lead to rebirth in the body. 
No action can help a person achieve liberation from rebirth. For Jainism, the 
moral life is one which is free from all attachments to worldly things, including 
attachment to sensual enjoyment. It encourages spiritual development through 
cultivation of one’s own personal wisdom and reliance on self-control. 


2.3.3 BUDDHISM 


For Buddhism, a moral action is one which is devoid of suffering as it places 
great emphasis on the sanctity of life. The four noble truths of Buddhism are the 
guiding principles of moral thought and action, particularly as expressed in the 
Eightfold path. The motivation for following the noble truths is not to be good 
per se but to facilitate the realization the Buddhists call Enlightenment. The eight- 
fold path is a set of guidelines for acceptable or correct behavior. The initial 
precept is non-injury or non-violence to all living creatures. The eight items in 
the eightfold path are often divided into three categories: Right view, Right conduct 
and Right practice. Within the Right view, there are two items (1) Right 
understanding and (2) Right thought. In Right conduct, there are (3) Right speech 
(4) Right action (5) Right livelihood. In Right practice there are (6) Right effort 
(7) Right Mindfulness (8) Right concentration. This eight fold path originally 
directs an agent towards the ultimate goal of enlightenment which also is 
behavioral guidelines. It never asks for blind faith, it never seeks to promote 
learning a process of self-discovery. For Buddhism, moral action is one, which 
holds respect, generosity, self-control, honesty, and compassion. 


2.3.4 ISLAM 


Islamic ethical thinking begins from the premise that the most fundamental 
relationship in the life of human beings is their relationship with God. For Islam, 
a moral action is one when derived from one of the five categories: the obligatory, 
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the prohibited, the superogatory, the disfavored, and the indifferent. One of the 
most important aspects of a Muslim’s life is to have high moral standards. The 
view point of Islam is that the universe is the creation of God and everything is 
functioning under his command. Unlike the commonly held beliefs that man is 
evil by nature, Islam hopes that man is born with a morally good nature that 
responds to faith and ethical values. Over time, it may get corrupted due to 
temptations and man’s inability to exercise control over desires. For human’s 
conduct to be moral as per Islam, there are two conditions which must be fulfilled: 
one’s intention must be good and one’s action must be according to what God 
has instructed. For example, if a wrong deed was done with good intentions that 
ultimately produced good outcome, it cannot be termed as moral. If the intentions 
were wrong to begin with and the outcome was accidentally good, there is no 
question of moral behavior. Good intentions and good deeds must go hand in 
hand. 


2.3.5 CHRISTIANITY 


For Christianity, life should be a worship of God, which is expressed not only in 
rituals and prayers but also upon how a Christian lives. In his or her seeking to 
live a moral life, a Christian tries to obey the rules for his or her behavior that 
have been decreed by God and recorded in the Bible. For Christianity, morality is 
derived from God and since God is a benevolent one so whatever he commands 
is morally good. God is the standard that we have a reference. Moral action is 
performed by sincere confession of one’s sin as such confession demonstrates 
one’s acceptance of God’s will and love. Actions are morally good because God 
commands them and what God commands is morally good because it was He 
commanded it. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Write a short note on the Buddhism and Jainism’s outlook on moral 
action. 


2.4 PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS 


The philosophical views on moral action are explicated through the different 
moral theories that are structured by different philosophers. This unit attempts to 
explain how the different moral theorists try to understand what a moral action 
is? The ultimate concern of a moral theory is to guide in making the decisions 
and judgments relating to various actions viz. moral or non-moral. Moral theories 
are broadly classified into three: Teleological theory, Deontological theory and 
Virtue theory. All these moral theories have presented their moral standards from 


different angles. Let us deliberate these theories with their respective principles 
of actions separately. 


2.4.1 Teleological Theories 


The word teleology is derived from the Greek word telos which means goal or 
purpose. Teleology is the study of goals, ends, and purposes. It locates moral 
goodness in the consequence of our behavior and not the behavior itself. In other 
words, an action is morally right or good if the consequence of that action is 
more favorable than unfavorable. According to the teleological theorists, what is 
morally right, wrong, or obligatory is what produces good results. Nothing is 
intrinsically good or bad. Teleological theories are based on reflective desires, 
i.e., pleasure, happiness and the good of the individual. These reflective desires 
of the individual are the ends and the actions should be the prime focus of ethical 
deliberation. The rightness and wrongness ofan action are based on the goodness 
and badness of their consequences. According to teleological moral theory, all 
rational human actions are teleological in the sense that we reason about the 
means of achieving certain ends. For instance, the wrongness of telling a lie or 
intentionally harming someone depends on whether these actions produce good 
or bad results. A lie, if it prevents suffering might by consequentialists be the 
right thing to do. Moral behavior is goal-directed so from a teleological point of 
view, human behavior is neither right nor wrong in itself. However, from the 
teleological perspective, motives really have nothing to do with rightness or 
wrongness of the act. What matters is what might happen as a consequence of 
those actions in any given context. Teleological moral theories must somehow 
connect the consequences of human behavior to the foundational moral concepts 
of good and bad, right and wrong, and moral and immoral. The hallmark of most 
teleological moral theories is that they identify these moral concepts with pleasure 
and pain or happiness and unhappiness. Hence, moral actions are good, right, or 
moral in so far as they lead to pleasurable consequences and bad, wrong or immoral 
if they lead to the painful consequences. There are three types of teleological 
theories- 


2.4.1.1 Ethical egoism- For this theory, an action is morally appropriate if the 
consequence of an action is more favorable than unfavorable only to the moral 
agent acting. Epicurus, Hobbes, Nietzsche, and Adman Smith are the advocates 
of this theory. 


2.4.1.2 Ethical Altruism- an action is morally right if the consequences of an 
action are more favorable than unfavorable to everyone except the moral agent. 
Ethical altruism inspires an individual to sacrifice personal projects and dedicate 
themselves for the cause of others so that it will be treated as the most beneficent 
cause of an action. 


2.4.1.3 Ethical Utilitarianism- an action is morally right ifthe consequences of 
the action are more favorable than unfavorable to everyone. Classical or Ethical 
Utilitarianism is one of the main theories brought under the rubric of teleological 
ethics. This is further broken into two main components- a theory of value and a 
theory of right action. Firstly, it endorses Hedonism as a theory of value. Hedonism 
means happiness or pleasure as the supreme end of life. Secondly, it endorses 
consequentialism as a theory of right action. Jeremy Bentham and J.S Mill are 
the main exponents of this theory. They developed the position that it is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number that measures the rightness and wrongness of 
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an act. Mill formulates the principle of utility that he regards as a fundamental 
moral principle. By principle of utility he means the principle which approves or 
disapproves of every action according to the tendency which it appears to have to 
augment or dismiss happiness of the party whose interest is in question. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What are the arguments forwarded by teleological theory on moral action? 


2.4.2 Deontological Theory 


For deontologists a moral action is essentially about following a set of rules that 
forbid or require certain actions. These rules specify actions that are right or 
wrong about the rule in the question. The word deontology is derived from the 
Greek word deon and logos which means duty and study, so deontology is the 
study of duty. Deontological theorists hold that moral goodness has nothing to 
do with generating pleasure, happiness, and consequences. The wrongness of an 
action is intrinsic or resides in the kind of action that is rather than the 
consequences it brings about. Deontologists equate right or wrong actions with 
obedience or disobedience to moral laws. They consider rightness or wrongness 
as intrinsic to certain types of actions. They tend to identify the rightness and 
wrongness of an action with fixed principles of conduct. It judges the morality of 
an action upon the intrinsic value of the act. For deontologists what makes a 
choice right is its conformity with the moral norm. Such moral norms are to be 
obeyed by each moral agent. In this sense, for such deontologists, the right is said 
to have priority over the good. Certain actions ought to be right even if they do 
not produce good consequences for the rightness of such actions consists of certain 
norms. Deontological theories are by definition duty-based. That is to say that 
morality consists in the fulfillment of moral obligations and duties. Duties are 
further associated with obeying absolute moral rules. Human beings are morally 
required to do certain acts to uphold a rule or law. The rightness or wrongness of 
moral rule is determined independently of its consequences or happiness. 


Immanuel Kant’s theory is perhaps the most well-known example of the 
deontological approach. For Kant, an action can have moral worth if and only if 
it is done from duty. His notion of acting from duty is in standard manner 
understood as doing what is right through the moral law. Whether a course of 
action is morally permissible will depend on whether or not it conforms to moral 
law i.e. Categorical Imperative. Categorical imperatives are the unconditional 
commands. It has three different formulations: 


(1) The first formulation- Act only on that maxim through which you can at 
the same time will that it should become a universal law. 


(2) The second formulation- Act as to treat humanity, both in your person 
and in the person of every other, always at the same time as an end, 
never simply as a means. 


(3) The third formulation-Every rational being must so act as if he were 
through this maxim, always legislating members in the universal kingdom 
of ends. 


Our duties are to be understood regarding respecting this imperative. Kant 
considered that the imperative should not be hypothetical, as it cannot be derived 
from the consideration of any end outside of the will of the individual. The 
categorical imperative has no reference to the external ends but in the right 
direction of the will itself. Human beings must have access to the moral truth to 
be responsible agents at all. Throughout the Groundwork of Mitaphysics of Morals, 
Kant argues that a moral action is one that is for the sake of the moral law. There 
is no particular content in the moral law so it cannot tell us what the matter or 
content of our actions ought to be but can only instruct us. For instance, we are 
obliged to keep our promises even when keeping them results in less good. Kant 
believed that morality was apriori and investigating moral we need to look at 
pure practical reason. For him, the reason is what makes us capable of morality, 
to begin with. No conduct is regarded can be regarded as truly virtuous which 
rests on feeling but reason. Kantian morality commands that we take the right 
attitude in action, not just the performance of the right act. An act is morally 
good for him if it proceeds from a subjective principle or maxim that is fit to be 
a universal law. Kant, unlike Mill, believed that certain types of actions (murder, 
theft, and lying) were prohibited even if it brings more happiness than the 
alternative. 


Check Your Progress IV 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is a moral action, according to Immanuel Kant? 


2.4.3 Virtue Ethics 


For Virtue ethicists, an action is moral or virtuous if it is performed through 
practical deliberation and not out of ignorance. Morality stems from the identity 
or character of the individual rather than being a reflection of the action of the 
individual. Aristotle has been the main source of inspiration of virtue ethics. In 
his Nicomachean Ethics, he urged that the best life of a human is eudemonia that 
occupies the exercise of virtues or excellences. He says that there is nothing 
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about having a life except the exercise of virtues. This is a concept fostered by 
Stoics also. Virtue ethics describes the character of a moral agent as a driving 
force for the ethical behavior rather than rules those set by Kant. Virtue is the 
primary mode of evaluation as opposed to the act evaluates such as right and 
wrong. Virtue is the habit or quality that allows the bearer to succeed at his or her 
or its purpose. The virtue of a knife, for example, is the sharpness and that of a 
racehorse is speed. Thus, to identify the virtues for human beings, one must have 
an account of what human purpose is. According to Aristotle, virtue is seen as a 
quality that leads to eudemonia or well-being. He categorized virtue as moral 
and intellectual. 


A virtue ethicist would, however, focus less on lying in any particular instance 
and instead consider one’s character and moral behavior, the decision to tell a 
lie or not to tell a lie. It refers to the collection of normative acts that emphasize 
being rather than doing. A virtue ethicists philosopher will identify virtues, 
desirable characteristics that the moral or virtuous person embodies. Possessing 
these virtues is what makes one moral and one’s actions are a mere reflection 
of one’s inner morality. An action cannot be used as a demarcation of morality 
because a virtue encompasses more than just a simple selection of action. 
Instead, it is about the way of being that would cause the person exhibiting the 
virtue to make a certain virtuous choice consistently in each situation. The 
agent chooses virtue and chooses to perform the virtuous action but choosing 
virtuous act the agent in choosing exhibits practical wisdom, knowledge of 
what he is doing and why it is good. This entails that the virtuous agent cannot 
act out of ignorance. Otherwise, he would not be genuinely choosing and would 
not be exhibiting practical wisdom. Take for instance that there are two 
individuals Karb and Barb- Karb is a naturally good person who enjoys helping 
others-she isn’t too bright, but her nature is such that she ends up helping people 
simply out of the kindness of heart. This kindness on his part is not cultivated; 
it is just a part of her personality, her basic nature. Barb, on the other hand, is 
also a kind of person but someone who has worked at it by developing good 
habits. She is good because she chose to be; she rationally and effectively 
endorsed virtue and set out on a path to be virtuous. She might have been 
helped along by having good parents who instilled good values, but still, the 
choice was hers to make when she grew up. She was able to rationally reflect 
on her character and make decisions about what to endorse. In Aristotle’s view, 
Karb is someone who has natural goodness but no true virtue. Barb, on the 
other hand, has a genuine virtue because she has chosen virtue: she displayed 
practical wisdom. Karb has not and so her goodness in a way is accidental 
because it is operating by a kind of mindless instinct. For Aristotle, a virtuous 
person is a person who functions harmoniously- his desires and emotions do 
not conflict with what he knows to be right. 


David Hume also wrote on virtue ethics. He views virtues as mental qualities as 
pleasing: they are pleased because they are conducive to the social utility in some 
respect. Thus, he places no heavy psychological requirements on virtue. Having 
virtue means that one has a pleasing quality. The virtuous person does not need 
to have wisdom or intelligence, though they would count as intellectual virtues 
because they are pleasing and useful qualities. Hume’s account does depend on a 
certain view of human nature. We are the sorts of creatures moved by feelings of 
sympathy for others, as well as concern for ourselves. He believed that people 
are motivated by self-interest but that they are also motivated by love and sympathy 


for others. This sympathy forms the basis for morality. The pain of another is 
bad, and when I see this, I react sympathetically to the person. For instance, I 
would probably feel pity for a person if I see him being tortured. He said that 
when we make moral evaluations what we are most concerned about are the 
motives. The primary focus of moral evaluation is the internal states, the agent 
associated with virtue or having good character traits. 


Check Your Progress V 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is the primary focus of moral evaluation, according to David Hume? 


2.5 LET US SUM UP 


Morality is, therefore, an institution of human life under which questions such 
as, ‘which conduct is right and which one is wrong?’, ‘which character is good 
and which one is bad?’ are raised and answered. However, Morality is synonymous 
with moral goodness or moral rightness. To say that some act is moral is not to 
say in this sense that it may be judged either as right or wrong, But to say that it 
is right. The essence of morality consists in promoting the welfare of others, or in 
practicing non-violence or control of senses, etc. Being moral does not simply 
mean being right or being of a good conduct and character but also being a moral 
agent whose action or actions may be judged either right or wrong .The concept 
of moral action is different according to both religious and philosophical views 
as described above. Many thinkers have explained the content of morality in an 
action through different formulations. Their formulations have been represented 
in form of theories like, Deontology, Teleology and Virtue ethics. 


2.6 KEY WORDS 


Morality : Morality is a set of customs and habits that shape how we think 
about how we should live or about what is a good human life. 


Action : It is a deliberative movement performed by a human agent. 


Intention : it is more than a mere wish, a conspicuous change that we aim to 
bring. 
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2.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to check your progress I 


1. Moral action is an action that is acted through one’s will or intention to 
accomplish one’s deliberative goals. An act is a moral one when acted through 
one’s reasoning capability. Considering that, human beings are rational agents 
so their actions are always evaluative since not every human action can be 
moral. Therefore, all human actions are evaluated as either morally good or 
bad and right or wrong. When the word “moral action” is used, it is presented 
in connection with moral goodness for indicating that we aim at goodness of 
the character. 


Two elements explain the nature of a moral action. They are- Knowledge or 
Voluntariness and Freedom. 


2. Amoral action is an action of moral value such that one’s moral consciousness 
comes to work to make a moral response. A non-moral action is one that is 
devoid of moral quality and scope of moral judgment. Immoral action is one 
that is the violation of the accepted principles of right and wrong of a given 
society. 


Answers to check your progress II 


1. The Buddhists and the Jaina outlook on the question of moral action seem 
more or lesssimilar. The eight-fold path and the triple gems are set of 
guidelines for acceptable or correct behavior. Actions are good or bad not in 
terms of the external consequences they produce, but the inner motive that 
prompts them. For them, the only consequence does not determine the 
rightness or wrongness of action. 


Answers to check your progress III 


1. According to teleological theory, what is morally right, wrong, or obligatory 
is what produces good results. Nothing is intrinsically good or bad. Moral 
behavior is goal-directed so from a teleological point of view, human behavior 
is neither right nor wrong in itself. However, from the teleological perspective, 
motives really have nothing to do with rightness or wrongness of the act. 
There are three different teleological theories; Ethical egoism, Ethical 

32 altruism, and Ethical Utilitarianism. 


Answers to check your progress IV 


1. 


Immanuel Kant holds that moral goodness has nothing to do with generating 
pleasure, happiness, and consequences. The wrongness of an action is intrinsic 
or resides in the kind of action that is rather than the consequences it brings 
about. For Kant, an action can have moral worth ifand only if it is done from 
duty. His notion of acting from duty is in standard manner understood as 
doing what is right through the moral law. Whether a course of action is 
morally permissible will depend on whether or not it conforms to moral law 
i.e. Categorical Imperative. 


Answers to check your progress V 


1. 


According to David Hume, the primary focus of moral evaluation is the 
internal states, the agent associated with virtue or having good character 
traits. He believed that the basis of morality is that people are motivated by 
self-interest but that they are also motivated by love and sympathy for others. 
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UNIT 3 VIRTUES AND VICES* 


Structure 


3.0 Objectives 
3.1 Introduction 
3.2 Meaning of Virtue 
3.3 Socrates: Virtue is Knowledge 
3.4 Plato’s Four Cardinal Virtues 
3.5 Aristotle’s Conception of Virtue 
3.6 Virtues in Hinduism 
3.7 Virtues in Islam 
3.8 Vices 

3.8.1 The Christian Vices 
3.9 Let Us Sum Up 
3.10 Key Words 
3.11 Further Readings and References 
3.12 Answers to Check your Progress 


3.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit we are going to study Virtues and Vices from an ethical point of view. 
After understanding the meaning of virtue, we make an effort to grasp the Socratic, 
Platonic and the Aristotelian conception of virtue. Then we shall attempt to see 
virtues in Hinduism and Islam. By the end of this unit you should be able to: 


e grasp the meaning of virtue 


e understand the virtues according to Socrates, Plato and Aristotle the three 
main Greek Philosophers 


e appreciate the virtues in Hinduism and Islam 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Individuals and as groups, human beings search for happiness. The means to 
attain this goal was discovered by the Greeks to be in the cultivation of virtue. In 
Indian philosophies also there are qualities contributing to human well-being; 
however, quite often instead of focusing on human happiness as such, Indian 
concepts of virtue are intertwined with the concept of salvation and afterlife. 
Something similar happened in Western thought after Greek philosophy met the 
Christian Revelation. In the present unit however we shall not be dealing 
specifically with the religious and theological links but only with those elements 
that fall under the general purview and more or less universal survey of human 
reason. 


“Dr. Wilfred D’Souza, Pushpashrama College, Mysore. 


3.2 MEANING OF VIRTUE 


The Greek term for virtue is aréte which was used for excellence of any kind. 
But generally the excellence referred to is an excellence belonging to a human 
being so that the virtues may be described as the forms of human excellence. 
‘Virtue’ which comes from the Latin virtus means moral excellence. A virtue is a 
character trait or quality valued as being good. Personal virtues are characteristics 
valued as promoting individual and collective well-being, and thus good by 
definition. The opposite of virtue is vice. In ethics, ‘virtue’ is used with two 
somewhat different meanings. (a) A virtue is a quality of character — a disposition 
to do what is right in a particular direction, or to perform one of the more universal 
duties. (b) A virtue is also a habit of action corresponding to the quality of character 
or disposition. We may refer to the honesty of a human person, or to the honesty 
of his dealings equally as virtues. 


Virtues can be placed into a broader context of values. Each individual has a core 
of underlying values that contribute to our system of beliefs, ideas and/or opinions. 
Integrity in the application of a value ensures its continuity and this continuity 
separates a value from beliefs, opinion and ideas. In this context a value (e.g., 
Truth or Equality or Creed) is the core from which we operate or react. Societies 
have values that are shared among many of the participants in that culture. An 
individual’s values typically are largely, but not entirely, in agreement with their 
culture’s values. Individual virtues can be grouped into one of four categories of 
values: Ethics (virtue - vice, good - bad, moral - immoral - amoral, right - 
wrong, permissible - impermissible) Aesthetics (beautiful, ugly, unbalanced, 
pleasing) Doctrinal (political, ideological, religious or social beliefs and values) 
Innate/Inborn (inborn values such as reproduction and survival). 


Laird has divided virtues into three classes: 


(a) There are virtues of what he calls, ‘the righteous quality’. A virtue of this 
kind consists in the habit of performing a duty of a particular kind and in 
the quality of character which leads to this kind of action. The only distinction 
that can be made between virtuous conduct of this kind and right conduct is 
that the term ‘virtuous conduct’ emphasizes the habitual performance of what 
is right. 


(b) There are virtues of the ‘requisite quality’. These are necessary to a virtuous 
character, but are also found in bad characters, and indeed may tend to increase 
the wickedness of the bad. Such virtues include prudence and perseverance. 
The villain who is persevering in his villainy is a worse man than the villain 
who is hesitant. 


(c) There are virtues of the ‘generous quality’. These are chiefly of an emotional 
kind and they add something not strictly definable, but of the nature of beauty 
or of moral intrinsic value, to actions that are in other respects right. They 
sometimes even give a strange quality of nobility to conduct that is morally 
wrong. We find this in the adventurous courage sometimes attributed to a 
brigand chief and in the loyalty of often shown to people utterly unworthy of 
that loyalty. Virtues of this kind seem to have some intrinsic value; this at 
least is suggested by the value that we assign to these virtues in the characters 
of people where no good result follows from the presence of the virtue in 
their actions. 
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Of the three classes, virtues of the ‘righteous quality’ are the most important in 
the moral life. Virtues of the ‘requisite quality’ are clearly subordinate to the 
virtues of the ‘righteous quality’, for they are of value only when they accompany 
such virtues. Virtues of the ‘generous quality’ depend more on the natural 
endowments than the other two classes do, and are hardly to be acquired merely 
by the conscientious doing of one’s duty. Virtues of this quality have an appeal 
that is perhaps more aesthetic than moral, but they do give to goodness a colour 
and an adventurous atmosphere which are sometimes sadly lacking in those whose 
virtues are merely of the righteous quality. 


3.3 SOCRATES: VIRTUE IS KNOWLEDGE 


The core of Socrates’ ethics is the concept of virtue. Virtue, according to Socrates, 
is the deepest and most basic property of man. This virtue is knowledge. If on the 
other hand knowledge embraces everything that is good, we shall be right to 
suspect that virtue is knowledge.” If virtue is knowledge it can be known and 
consequently taught. This is the meaning of the imperative ‘know yourself’. ‘Know 
yourself’ means bring your inner self to light. Through knowledge humans gain 
possession of oneself whereby one becomes one’s own master. 


According to Socrates virtue is the highest aim and greatest good one has to seek 
in life. He also insisted that if it is to be the highest aim and the greatest good it 
must have universal consistency and be the same for all. Now, what is universally 
consistent and the same for all is knowledge which is obtained through concept 
by the use of reason common in all. The relation between virtue and knowledge 
is inseparable. For, Socrates thinks that health, wealth, beauty, courage, 
temperance etc., which are customarily considered to be various forms of good, 
are good only if they are guided by wisdom; if guided by folly they could be 
considered forms of evil. 


Ethics, according to Socrates, has yet another dimension. It does not stop at mere 
acquisition of the knowledge of the ideas of good. The knowledge of the idea of 
the good aims at controlling all other ideas and ultimately guides the whole man, 
including his will and feeling, and necessarily leads him to good actions. Hence 
ethical knowledge tends to culture the soul which ultimately leads the soul towards 
regaining its pure, pristine glory. For Socrates this is the reason for believing that 
“no one does wrong knowingly” and “that knowledge is virtue.” 


Socrates says that virtue or goodness is one, although practices differently in 
different forms of good. In Plato’s Protagoras Socrates says that although wisdom, 
temperance, courage, justice and holiness are the principal forms of virtue, there 
is one single reality which underlies them all. Yet on another occasion, in Plato’s 
Meno, we find Socrates looking for one virtue which permeates all other virtues. 


Socrates explained this by means of an example of a healthy body. According to 
him all kinds of bodily excellence follow from one single health of the body, 
similarly, all kinds of virtue follow from the health of the soul. What is meant by 
the health of the soul? The soul has different functions. The health of the soul 
follows from orderly arrangement of these different functions. In Plato’s Gorgias, 
we see Socrates saying that the functions of the soul are reasoning, temper, and 
desire. The function of reasoning aims at attaining wisdom, temper means courage, 
and desire is soberness. The health of the souls depends on the organized relation 


that these functions hold to each other. An orderly arrangement of these functions 
is something like the following. Wisdom commands and temper assists in the 
execution of these commands, while desire furnishes the material basis for the 
actualization of these commands. The aim of the oneness or unity of virtue is the 
ultimate happiness of the individual. “A successful functioning of the harmonious 
activities under the regulation of reason yields happiness.” Thus the Socratic 
notion of virtue as one means is “the self of a good man is an organic unity of all 
its functions.” 


The Socratic notion of virtue as one leads us finally to conclude that there is one 
Idea of the Good which underlies all the ethical activities of man which are 
intrinsically good. Socrates speaks in the Republic of Plato that in the region of 
the known the last thing to be seen and hardly seen is the idea of good, and that 
this is indeed the cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, giving birth 
in the visible world to light, and author of light and itself in the intelligible world 
being the authentic source of truth and reason, and that anyone who is to act 
wisely in private or public must have caught sight of this. 


Check your progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What is the meaning of virtue? 


3.4 PLATO’S FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 


The four virtues which Plato described in the Republic were later called the 
cardinal virtues. The word ‘cardinal’ is a derivative of the Latin word ‘cardo’, 
meaning a hinge, and the cardinal virtues are the virtues by which the moral life 
is supported as a door is supported by its hinges. 


Plato describes the four cardinal virtues in The Republic: 
Wisdom (calculative) - see the whole 


Courage (spirited) - preserve the whole 
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Moderation (appetitive)  - serve the whole 
Justice (founding/ - “mind your own business” i.e. “tend to your 
preserving virtue) soul”/”know yourself” 


Plato defines how an individual can attain these virtues: Wisdom comes from 
exercising reason; courage from exercising emotions or spirit; moderation 
(sometimes “temperance’’) from allowing reason to overrule desires; and from 
these justice ensues, a state in which all elements of the mind are in concord 
with one another. Justice is described by Plato to be the founding and preserving 
virtue because only once someone understands justice, can he or she gain the 
other three virtues, and once someone possesses all four virtues, it is justice that 
keeps it all together. 


3.5 ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF VIRTUE 


Aristotle said that the moral end is ‘eudaimonia’, which may be translated as 
happiness, and he said that ‘eudaimonia’ consisted in the exercise of a person’s 
soul in accordance with virtue. To put it in Aristotle’s own terminology, 
‘eudaimonia’ is the end or what was later called the final cause of the moral 
life, while virtue is what was later called the form or the formal cause of the 
moral life. The form is analogous to the conception of his picture in the mind 
of an artist which guides and limits one’s activity as one works, and which 
gives shape to one’s creation. Aristotle defined virtue as a habit of choice, 
the characteristic of which lies in the observation of the mean or of moderation, 
as it is determined by reason or as the practically prudent person would 
determine it. 


Aristotle regarded virtue as primarily a habit of action, and so it was with him 
only secondarily a quality of character. Virtue is not a mere habit, but a habit of 
choice. Aristotle defined choice as the deliberate desire of things in our power 
after consideration of them by the intellect. Choice accordingly is in some sense 
free for it deals with things in our own power, and it is when such a deliberate 
choice is repeated that it becomes the habit of action which we call a virtue. 
The choice, for example, of doing what is right in the face of pain becomes, 
when habitual, the virtue of courage. The mere doing of single good actions 
may be accidental or merely impulsive; it is the habitual choice that counts as 
virtue. 


The point in Aristotle’s definition which has been most discussed is his notion 
of the mean or middle course. A virtue is regarded as if it were a middle 
position between two vices; courage for example, is the middle position 
between rashness and cowardice, and liberality is the middle position between 
extravagance and miserliness. The place of the mean relative to the vices at 
the extremes depends on the circumstances of each individual. A soldier’s 
courage should be nearer to rashness than that of a statesman, for it is his 
business to take risks which would be criminal on the part of a statesman to 
take. This conception is obviously in agreement with the Greek emphasis on 
proportion and harmony in art, as expressed in the maxim ‘Nothing too much’ 
or virtue lies in the middle. 


Check your progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Explain the four Cardinal virtues according to Plato. 


3.6 VIRTUES IN HINDUISM 


Hinduism, or has pivotal virtues that everyone keeping the Dharma is asked to 
follow. For they are distinct qualities of manusya (humankind), that allow one 
to be in the mode of goodness. There are three modes of material nature (guna), 
as described in the Vedas and other Indian Scriptures (e.g. samkhyakarika, 
carakasamhita): Sattva (goodness, creation, stillness, intelligence), Rajas 
(passion, maintenance, energy, activity), and Tamas (ignorance, restraint, inertia, 
destruction). Every person harbours a mixture of these modes in varying degrees. 
A person in the mode of Sattva has that mode in prominence in one’s nature, 
which one obtains by following the virtues of Dharma. 


The modes of Sattva are the following: Altruism: Selfless Service to all 
humanity; Restraint and Moderation: This is having restraint and moderation 
in all things. Sexual relations, eating, and other pleasurable activities should 
be kept in moderation. It depends on the sect and belief system, some people 
believe this means celibacy. While others believe in walking the golden path of 
moderation, i.e. not too far to the side of forceful control and total abandon of 
human pleasures, but also not too far to the side of total indulgence and total 
abandonment for moderation. Honesty: One is required to be honest with 
oneself, honest to the family, friends, and all of humanity. Cleanliness: Outer 
cleanliness is to be cultivated for good health and hygiene; inner cleanliness is 
cultivated through devotion to god, selflessness, non-violence and all the other 
virtues; which is maintained by refraining from intoxicants. Protection and 
reverence for the Earth. Universality: Showing tolerance and respect for 
everyone, everything and the way of the Universe. Peace: One must cultivate a 
peaceful manner in order to benefit oneself and those around him. Non- 
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Violence/Ahimsa: This means not killing, or not being violent in any way to 
any life form or sentient being. This is why those who practice this Dharma are 
vegetarians because they see the slaughter of animals for the purpose of food 
as violent, when there are less violent ways to maintain a healthy diet. Reverence 
for elders and teachers: This virtue is very important to learn respect and 
reverence for those who have wisdom and those who selflessly teach in love. 
The Guru or spiritual teacher is one of the highest principals in many Vedic 
based spiritualities, and is likened to that of God. 


3.7 VIRTUES IN ISLAM 


In the Muslim tradition the Qur ‘an is, as the word of God, the great repository of 
all virtue in earthly form, and the Prophet, particularly via his hadiths or reported 
sayings, the exemplar of virtue in human form. The very name of Islam, meaning 
“acceptance,” proclaims the virtue of submission to the will of God, the acceptance 
of the way things are. Foremost among God’s attributes are mercy and compassion 
or, in the canonical language of Arabic, Rahman and Rahim. Each of the 114 
chapters of the Qur’an, with one exception, begins with the verse, “In the name 
of God the Compassionate, the Merciful”. The Arabic word for compassion is 
rahmah. As a cultural influence, its roots abound in the Qur’an. A good Muslim 
is to commence each day, each prayer and each significant action by invoking 
God the Merciful and Compassionate, i.e. by reciting Bi Ism-i-Allah al-Rahman 
al-Rahim. The Muslim scriptures urge compassion towards captives as well as to 
widows, orphans and the poor. Traditionally, Zakat, a toll tax to help the poor 
and needy, is obligatory upon all Muslims (9:60). One of the practical purposes 
of fasting or sawm during the month of Ramadan is to help one empathize with 
the hunger pangs of those less fortunate, to enhance sensitivity to the suffering of 
others and develop compassion for the poor and destitute. 


The Muslim virtues are: prayer, repentance, honesty, loyalty, sincerity, frugality, 
prudence, moderation, self-restraint, discipline, perseverance, patience, hope, 
dignity, courage, justice, tolerance, wisdom, good speech, respect, purity, courtesy, 
kindness, gratitude, generosity, contentment, etc. 


3.8 VICES 


Vice is a practice or a habit considered immoral, depraved, and/or degrading in 
the associated society. In more minor usage, vice can refer to a fault, a defect, an 
infirmity or merely a bad habit. Synonyms for vice include fault, depravity, sin, 
iniquity, wickedness and corruption. The modern English term that best captures 
its original meaning is the word vicious, which means “full of vice”. In this sense, 
the word vice comes from the Latin word vitium, meaning “failing or defect”. 
Vice is the opposite of virtue. 


The term vice is also popularly applied to various activities considered immoral 
by some: a list of these might include the abuse of alcohol and other recreational 
drugs, gambling, smoking, recklessness, cheating, lying and selfishness. Behaviors 
or attitudes going against the established virtues of the culture may also be called 
vices: for instance, effeminacy is considered a vice in a culture espousing 
masculinity as an essential element of the character of males. 


3.8.1 The Christian Vices 


Christians believe that there are two kinds of vice: those which originate with the 
physical organism as perverse instincts (such as lust), and those which originate 
with false idolatry in the spiritual realm. The first kind of vice, although sinful, is 
believed to be less serious than the second. Some vices recognized as spiritual by 
Christians are blasphemy (holiness betrayed), apostasy (faith betrayed), despair 
(hope betrayed), hatred (love betrayed) and indifference (scripturally, a “hardened 
heart”). Christian theologians have reasoned that the most destructive vice equates 
to a certain type of pride or the complete idolatry of the self. It is argued that 
through this vice, which is essentially competitive, all the worst evils come into 
being. In Judeo- Christian creeds it originally led to the Fall of Man, and as a 
purely diabolical spiritual vice, it outweighs anything else often condemned by 
the Church. 


The Roman Catholic Church distinguishes between vice, which is a habit inclining 
one to sin. Note that in Roman Catholicism, the word “sin” also refers to the 
state which befalls one upon committing a morally wrong act; in this section, the 
word will always mean the sinful act. It is the sin, and not the vice, which deprives 
one of God’s sanctifying grace. Thomas Aquinas taught that “absolutely speaking, 
the sin surpasses the vice in wickedness”. On the other hand, even after a person’s 
sins have been forgiven, the underlying habit (the vice) may remain. Just as vice 
was created in the first place by repeatedly yielding to the temptation to sin, so 
vice may be removed only by repeatedly resisting temptation and performing 
virtuous acts; the more entrenched the vice, the more time and effort needed to 
remove it. Saint Thomas Aquinas says that following rehabilitation and the 
acquisition of virtues, the vice does not persist as a habit, but rather as a mere 
disposition, and one that is in the process of being eliminated. 


Dante’s seven deadly vices are: Pride or vanity — an excessive love of the self 
(holding the self outside of its proper position regarding God or fellows; Dante’s 
definition was “love of self perverted to hatred and contempt for one’s 
neighbor”). In the Latin lists of the Seven Deadly Sins, pride is referred to as 
superbia. Avarice (covetousness, greed) — a desire to possess more than one 
has need or use for (or according to Dante, “excessive love of money and 
power’’). In the Latin lists of the Seven Deadly Sins, avarice is referred to as 
avaritia. Lust — excessive sexual desire. Dante’s criterion was that “lust detracts 
from true love”. In the Latin lists of the Seven Deadly Sins, lust is referred to 
as luxuria. Wrath or anger — feelings of hatred, revenge or denial, as well as 
punitive desires outside of justice (Dante’s description was “love of justice 
perverted to revenge and spite’’). In the Latin lists of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
wrath is referred to as ira. Gluttony — overindulgence in food, drink or 
intoxicants, or misplaced desire of food as a pleasure for its sensuality 
(“excessive love of pleasure” was Dante’s rendering). In the Latin lists of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, gluttony is referred to as gula. Envy or jealousy - resentment 
of others for their possessions (Dante: “love of one’s own good perverted to a 
desire to deprive other men of theirs”). In the Latin lists of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, envy is referred to as invidia. Sloth or laziness - idleness and wastefulness 
of time and/or other allotted resources. Laziness is condemned because it results 
in others having to work harder; also, useful work will not be done. Sloth is 
referred to in Latin as accidie or acedia. 
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Check your progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. List the Hindu and Islamic Virtues. 


3.9 LET US SUM UP 


‘Virtue’ which comes from the Latin virtus means moral excellence. A virtue is a 
character trait or quality valued as being good. Personal virtues are characteristics 
valued as promoting individual and collective well-being, and thus good by 
definition. The opposite of virtue is vice. While for Socrates knowledge is virtue, 
for Aristotle virtue lies in the middle; and Plato speaks of the four cardinal virtues 
on which rest all the moral virtues. Every religion advocates a virtuous life and 
shuns vices. We have seen how Hinduism and Islam stress on various moral 
virtues and point a way to salvation. On the other hand, by looking at the vices 
and the seven deadly sins we have understood the way Christianity advocates a 
virtuous life. Hence the message of all the three religions: Live virtuously and 
avoid all the vices. 


3.10 KEY WORDS 


Arete : Greek term for excellence of any kind. 
Virtue : Latin term for moral excellence. 
Vitium : Latin term for vice, meaning defect. 


Cardinal : comes from the Latin ‘cardo’ meaning hinge. So cardinal means the 
main virtue on which others are hinged. 


3.11 FURTHER READINGS AND REFERENCES 


Lillie, William. An Introduction to Ethics. New Delhi: Allied Publishers Private 
Limited, 1984. 


Olivera, George. Virtue in Diverse Traditions. Bangalore: Asian Trading 
Corporation, 1998. 


Guthrie, W.K.C. Socrates. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971. 


Singer, Peter (Ed.). A Companion to Ethics. Cambridge: Blackwell Publishers, 
1995. 


3.12 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check your progress I 


1. 


The Greek term for virtue is aréte which was used for excellence of any 
kind. But generally the excellence referred to is an excellence belonging to 
human being so that the virtues may be described as the forms of human 
excellence.‘ Virtue’ which comes from the Latin virtus means moral 
excellence. A virtue is a character trait or quality valued as being good. 


Personal virtues are characteristics valued as promoting individual and 
collective well-being, and thus good by definition. The opposite of virtue is 
vice. In ethics, ‘virtue’ is used with two somewhat different meanings. (a) A 
virtue is a quality of character — a disposition to do what is right in a particular 
direction, or to perform one of the more universal duties. (b) A virtue is also 
a habit of action corresponding to the quality of character or disposition. We 
may refer to the honesty of a human person, or to the honesty of his dealings 
equally as virtues. 


Virtue, according to Socrates, is the deepest and most basic propensity of 
humans. This virtue is knowledge. If virtue is knowledge it can be known 
and consequently taught. This is the meaning of the imperative “know thyself.” 
Know yourself means bring your inner self to light. Through knowledge 
man gains possession of himself whereby he becomes his own master. 
According to Socrates virtue is the highest aim and greatest good one has to 
seek in life. He also insisted that if it is to be the highest aim and the greatest 
good it must have universal consistency and be the same for all. Now, what 
is universally consistent and the same for all is knowledge which is obtained 
through concept by the use of reason which is common in all. The relation 
between virtue and knowledge is inseparable. For, Socrates thinks that health, 
wealth, beauty, courage, temperance etc., which are customarily considered 
to be various forms of good, are good only if they are guided by wisdom; if 
guided by folly they could be considered forms of evil. 


Answers to Check your progress II 


l. 


Plato describes the four cardinal virtues in The Republic. They are: wisdom, 
courage, moderation, justice. Plato defines how an individual can attain these 
virtues: Wisdom comes from exercising reason; Courage from exercising 
emotions or spirit; Moderation (sometimes “temperance”) from allowing 
reason to overrule desires; and from these Justice ensues, a state in which all 
elements of the mind are in concord with one another. Justice is described by 
Plato to be the founding and preserving virtue because only when someone 
understands justice can he or she gain the other three virtues, and once 
someone possesses all four virtues it is justice that keeps it all together. 
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Aristotle defined virtue as a habit of choice, the characteristic of which lies 
in the observation of the mean or of moderation, as it is determined by reason 
or as the practically prudent man would determine it. Aristotle regarded virtue 
as primarily a habit of action, and so it was with him only secondarily a 
quality of character. Virtue is not a mere habit, but a habit of choice. The 
point in Aristotle’s definition which has been most discussed is his notion of 
the mean or middle course. A virtue is regarded as if it were a middle position 
between two vices; courage for example, is the middle position between 
rashness and cowardice, and liberality is the middle position between 
extravagance and miserliness. The place of the mean relative to the vices at 
the extremes depends on the circumstances of each individual. A soldier’s 
courage should be nearer to rashness than that of a statesman, for it is his 
business to take risks which it would be criminal on the part of a statesman 
to take. This conception is obviously in agreement with the Greek emphasis 
on proportion and harmony in art, as expressed in the maxim ‘Nothing too 
much’ or virtue lies in the middle. 


Answers to Check your progress III 


12 


The Hindu virtues are: altruism- selfless Service to all humanity, restraint 
and moderation, honesty, cleanliness, protection and reverence for the earth, 
universality, peace, non- violence/ahimsa, reverence and respect for elders 
and teachers. The Muslim virtues are: mercy, compassion, prayer, repentance, 
honesty, loyalty, sincerity, frugality, prudence, moderation, self- restraint, 
discipline, perseverance, patience, hope, dignity, courage, justice, tolerance, 
wisdom, good speech, respect, purity, courtesy, kindness, gratitude, generosity, 
contentment, etc. 


Vice is a practice or a habit considered immoral, depraved, and/or degrading 
in the associated society. In more minor usage, vice can refer to a fault, a 
defect, an infirmity or merely a bad habit. Synonyms for vice include fault, 
depravity, sin, iniquity, wickedness and corruption. The modern English term 
that best captures its original meaning is the word vicious, which means 
“full of vice”. In this sense, the word vice comes from the Latin word vitium, 
meaning “failing or defect”. Vice is the opposite of virtue. The seven deadly 
vices are: pride or vanity, avarice, lust, wrath or anger, gluttony, envy or 
jealousy and sloth or laziness. 


UNIT 4 MORAL LAW 


Structure 


4.0 Objectives 

4.1 Introduction 

4.2 Defining (Natural) Moral Law 

4.3 Reason and Morality 

4.4 Universality and (Natural) Moral Law 
4.5 Natural Moral Law and Change 

4.6 Natural Moral Law and Human Dignity 
4.7 Natural Moral Law and the Concept of Intrinsic Evil 
4.8 Criticism of Natural Moral Law 

4.9 Let Us Sum Up 

4.10 Key Words 

4.11 Further Readings and References 

4.12 Answers to Check Your Progress 


4.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Unit are as follows: 
e To understand the phenomenon of morality; 


e To define natural moral law and understand its nature, i.e. its universality 
and particularity; change of natural law, the relation of moral lawto particular 
laws; its relation to human dignity; to the concept of intrinsic evil, and 


e To understand and respond to the criticism of (Natural) Moral law. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Knowledge of moral law is as widespread as humankind itself. So also is its 
critique. We can take the concept of Rta (found in Rgveda) of Indian Philosophy 
as an example of natural moral law. The task here is to reflect on natural moral 
law. The phrase ‘moral law’ is most commonaly ascribed to, and usually used in 
the context of, Immanuel Kant’s moral philosophy. Our Ethics course has a 
separate unit on Kant’s moral philosophy, so in this present unit our focus will be 
on natural moral law. In this unit the phrase ‘moral law’ should be taken to signify 
what is understood by ‘natural moral law’ unless specified otherwise. Firstly, we 
will undertake a brief description of the concept of natural moral law. Then some 
of the basic criticisms of natural moral law will be enumerated. Finally we will 
try to address some of these criticisms. 


In the light of natural reason humans distinguish between good and bad. According 
to theoretical reason, wonder over the very existence of things is the beginning 
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of all knowledge. The “prescribing character” or the “ought” character of the 
good is the primordial ethical phenomenon and ethics begins from that primordial 
phenomenon, and practical reason has also its origin here. The difference between 
good and bad is in the nature of the good. The good urges the human subject 
towards that which ought to be, and the bad pulls in the opposite direction. The 
good makes a claim on the human, and the one who has understood this has 
understood the contradiction between good and bad. 


Ratio boni (the reason of the good or the call of good) is that all humans desire 
the good. All desire the good precisely because the good manifests itself as 
desirable. Whoever understands the ratio boni also understands the ‘ought’ 
character of the good. He or she also understands simultaneously the highest 
norm of morality, namely good is to be done and evil to be avoided. The supreme 
norm of (natural) moral law: do good and avoid evil, is born from or based on the 
ought character of the good. 


Good is to be done and evil is to be avoided. The power of the good to lead to the 
good manifests itself in the judgement of practical reason urging humans to realize 
the good. The validity (Gültigkeit) of all the norms of practical reason rests on 
the primordial insight (Ureinsicht) into the meaning (Sinn) of the good. This is 
open to all humans. That is to say, the light of the good is available to all humans. 


4.2 DEFINING (NATURAL) MORAL LAW 


The supreme principle of ethics or morality is: good is to be done and evil to be 
avoided. And that one principle is grounded in the ought character of the good. 
It is from this one principle that practical reason draws all its other individual 
norms. All the individual laws of moral law, to the extent they refer to the one 
supreme principle of moral law (do good and avoid evil), participate in the 
reasonability of the supreme principle. 


The presuppositions of any moral philosophy are a) the capacity of practical 
reason to perceive truth and, b) a substratum (rudimentary basis) of human nature 
that remains the same through all historical changes. A genuine ethical theory 
must believe in the universal validity of its principles. 


Natural moral law presupposes that there is a common human nature which is 
constant. It is from that human nature that ethical principles are drawn. Thus the 
objective foundation of natural moral law is the nature of human beings. Moral 
law exists before practical reason, i.e. practical reason discovers it because natural 
moral law is grounded in the basic structure of being human. Moral law, unlike 
emotivism, (i.e., the theory that morality is a question of emotion), is based on 
the nature of being human. 


Natural Moral law, or the phrase “by nature”, expresses the minimum 
presuppositions for being an ethical subject, that is, freedom and reason. Without 
these, one cannot be an ethical subject. Natural law understood as the minimum 
pre-suppositions for being human is same for all, in every culture and age. These 
minimum conditions are protected by the negative commands of natural law. 


Natural Moral law as an ethical theory proposes principles that are valid for all 
people because it contains minimum indications for being human and it defends 
the most basic sector (unhintergehbarer Raum) of a human being. The minimum 


of natural law that is common to all humans is applicable everywhere and is 
independent of revelation or divine intervention. It is available to any human as 
human. 


Natural Moral law as a moral philosophy is against relativism and believes in the 
truthfulness and universal validity of moral norms. One needs natural law to be 
able to criticize the ideologies of one’s society. In the absence of natural law one 
will be forced to give equal value to both cannibalism and a democratically ordered 
society. Natural law must be the basis for individual moral laws and civil law, 
and it should be independent of any religious foundation. It should be accessible 
to any human as human. 


Thomistic natural moral law is a combination of natural reason and the natural 
inclinations of human towards a fulfilled life (gelungenes Leben). Natural law 
and human life goals are given in the very nature of humans. There are goals in 
human life and the inclinations lead one to them. The goals are recognized as 
good by practical reason naturally, i.e. without any other aid. 


The inclinations point to the goals that lead to fulfillment in life. Knowledge of 
good and evil follows the order of the inclinations. There are principally three 
types of inclinations: The first level inclinations are those inclinations in common 
with all substances. These concern self-preservation. The second level inclinations 
are inclinations in common with all living beings. These concern social living, 
procreation and education of the young. Third level inclinations are inclinations 
that are specific to humans. They concern striving for knowledge which include 
knowledge about God, and desiring to live in fellowship with others. The desire 
to live in fellowship calls for avoidance of ignorance. The same includes the 
inclination not to hurt one’s fellow-beings. 


The inclinations in humans correspond to the dictates of practical reason. But 
what is the precise relationship between the two? Interpreters of Thomas, the 
medieval philosopher, have proposed three types of relationship between the 
inclinations and practical reason. The inclinations are just a frame-work. Practical 
reason is decisive. There is a relationship of practical reason informing the 
inclinations. And finally there is the position that the inclinations give detailed 
goals of life and practical reason just approves them. Eberhard Schockenhoff, a 
German ethicist, is of the view that practical reason cannot be seen as just a 
ratifying agent. Nor can it be that the inclinations are an unlimited amount of raw 
material to be given form by practical reason. According to Schockenhoff, the 
supreme law of practical reason diversifies into individual ethical norms and 
together with the inclinations they form a unity informed by reason. Reason is 
like a music conductor who fine-tunes the inclinations. Or again, reason is like 
an author who transforms the rough draft of a book (inclinations) into a coherently 
written book. Reason informs the inclinations and they become norms of the 
actions of men. 


Natural inclinations show the fulfillment image (Vollendugsgestalt) of being human 
only in an outline. Reason has to devise the means towards that goal, i.e. evolve 
norms for the conduct of humans to realize the goal. Humans must, in the light of 
reason, choose concrete actions to realize the life goals. To view the inclinations as 
giving in detail the norms of behaviour is to go against the reservation Thomas 
himself had about them. It is to read into Thomas what later Scholastics (philosophers 
between 9" and 14" centuries) said after two to three centuries. 
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Only those inclinations that are according to reason belong to natural moral law. 
The one supreme principle of natural moral law, namely, do good and avoid evil, 
splits into many individual norms so as to lead the inclinations to the fulfillment 
of human life. 


4.3 REASON AND MORALITY 


Humans obey a law because it is reasonable. Every law must have reason in it. 
The vis obligandi (the obligating or compelling power) of a law (Gesetz) does 
not come from outside itself but from the internal obligating character of reason 
itself. According to Thomas Aquinas the regula et mensura (rule and measure) 
of human acts is reason. The only criterion of morality is whether a human act is 
according to reason or not, i.e. if reason sanctions it or not. 


The origin and validity of moral values come from practical reason. This is because 
it is reason that makes a law that which it is. Without reason there is no law. 
Reason and its law of non- contradiction finally decide about the content of any 
moral system. An immoral act is one that contradicts reason. It militates against 
reason. And it cannot be that a moral value is an importance in one place and a 
non-importance or its contradiction in another place. 


There are two aspects in the faculty of reason in humans, namely, theoretical 
reason and practical reason. One is not subordinate to the other. They are not two 
faculties in humans but a single capacity of the self that is directed towards different 
objects; theoretical reason is directed towards truth in itself for its own sake, 
whereas practical reason is directed towards truth in so far as it has to be realized 
and acted upon. 


The fact that both are faculties of the same soul does not rob them of their 
distinctiveness. These two have their own specific goals (Ziele). They are not 
subordinate to each other but they complement each other. The distinctiveness of 
both is shown in the fact that each has its own non-demonstrable first principles 
(unbeweisbare Prinzipien). They deduce from their own sources. 


Theoretical and practical reason are complementary in the sense that the objects 
of their orientation can fall either in the field of theoretical reason or practical 
reason. The object of theoretical reason is the truth in itself. The object of practical 
reason is the good. The object of theoretical reason is truth in so far as it is 
worthwhile longing for. The object of practical reason is the good that has been 
discovered under the aspect of truth or as truth. 


The first principles of theoretical reason are not probable. They are self-evident 
and they are understood by intuition. So also are the first principles of practical 
reason. Practical reason possesses its own naturally known and non-provable 
principles. They are not deduced or borrowed from theoretical reason. The first 
principles of practical reason are the first principles of natural law. They cannot 
be proved. They are intuitively known. 


It belongs to practical reason to seek for the good in the light of its highest principle 
(do good and avoid evil). But it does not end there. It seeks further the ways or 
means to realize the good. Both functions belong to practical reason. Practical 
reason reaches the fullness of its activity to the extent it commands the recognized 
good to be realized. This is also called the law character of practical reason, i.e. 


practical reason commands the recognized good to be executed. That is the 
difference of the universal propositions of practical reason from those of theoretical 
reason. 


The judgments of practical reason do not have the same degree of certainty as 
those of theoretical reason because the judgments of practical reason deal with 
contingent events. That does not mean that they are not valid. 


4.4 UNIVERSALITY AND (NATURAL) MORAL LAW 


One can think about and practice a universal ethic only if one presupposes the 
universal validity and reach of reason in all men. There is a human nature that 
does not change. So too, there is an unchanging moral law. 


Only the top-most principles (oberste Prinzipien) of practical reason and their 
conclusions are universally valid. The supreme principles of practical reason are 
valid for all because they are grounded in the very reasonability (Vernunftfahigkeit) 
of human beings. Secondary natural moral laws are those laws that flow from the 
first three: do good and avoid evil, the golden rule (do unto others what you 
would like them to do to you) and love of neighbour. The negative laws of the 
Decalogue (the Ten Commandments as contained in the Bible) also belong to 
them. These laws are known to all, but they admit of exceptions. The findings of 
theoretical reason and their conclusions are valid for all (like the angles of an 
equilateral triangle are equal). That is not the case with practical reason. Except 
for the first or supreme principles, the findings of practical reason are contingent, 
i.e. they are not necessarily valid for all. 


Once reason discovers a truth, it is valid for all. “It corresponds completely to the 
structure of historical perception of truth that such crossing of boundaries occurs 
in a particular time and place. Once such a discovery or crossing has taken place 
in the thought of the human spirit, it belongs to the permanent possession of 
mankind and is valid everywhere” (Schokenhoff, Naturrecht, p. 139). Truth once 
discovered is truth for all and it is independent of historical particularities. It is 
not dependent on being historically recognized. It transcends historical times 
and epochs. According to Max Scheler, as soon as a value is discovered, its 
validity is for all people of all time. It is so because an essential aspect of reality 
has been discovered. E. Troeltsch, another German philosopher, is of the same 
view. 


Not all the commands of practical reason possess the trait (Bewandnis) of a law. 
Only the universal propositions/commands possess that. It is the aim of Summa 
Theologica I-II, Quesstion 94, articles 4 and 5 of Thomas Aquinas to show that 
the universal natural law branches (auffdchert) into individual concrete norms. 


It is practical reason that discovers the universal natural laws. It is again practical 
reason that discovers the non-universal norms applicable to particular situations. 
Thus there are grades in the judgements or laws of practical reason. 


If it is true that there is a universal concern of reason, then it shows itself at the 
international level as the international human rights issues. Natural moral law 
expresses the dignity of the human person. Moral law lays the foundation for 
rights and duties. To that extent moral law is universal and its authority is over all 
humans. The idea that there is a right which belongs to all human beings is the 
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invalidate it. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is natural moral Law? 


4.5 NATURAL MORAL LAW AND CHANGE 


The different grades of certainty of the norms of practical reason and the 
diminishing certainty of individual concrete norms in different situations lead us 
to believe that moral law is an outline, formed by the supreme principles, within 
which reason has to find individual norms. Moral law is not a closed system with 
fixed norms. Only those norms that carry the tag “according to nature” are 
unchangeable. What concrete actions are to be classified as murder, theft and 
adultery will differ according to both divine and human norms/considerations. 


Ethics transcends history. However, its individual norms need not be valid for 
every situation. The changeability and non-universality of the norms of practical 
reason are not due to the inborn incapacity of some humans to perceive moral 
norms nor is it due culpable ignorance. It is due to the contingency and diversity 
of situations. Besides, human nature changes in a certain sense. There are many 
laws of nature to which both human laws are added so as to make the true meaning 
of the laws correspond to the changed situation. For example, the law of not 
hating one’s neighbour was added to the prohibition of murder. Practical reason 
knows the universal laws and draws out concrete norms for the realization of the 
universal in the particular situation. That these concrete norms vary from place 
to place and do not possess the same degree of certainty of the universal norms is 
not a weakness or deficiency of moral law. It is, rather, due to the fact that reason 
is a finite reality, and concrete situations do not offer a greater degree of certainty. 


Reason finds particular norms for particular situations. The experience of wise 
and sensitive individuals plays a crucial role here. There are exceptions to the 
50 universal laws in particular situations. For example, it is universally accepted 


that borrowed things or goods given for safe-keeping must be returned. But one 
would not easily return the weapon of a man who is drunk and is intent on killing 
someone. 


According to Eberhard Schockenhoff, a German ethicist, a list of laws that will 
not accommodate to changing situations is an unreasonable thing (Unding). It is 
impossible to write a catalogue of human rights that is valid for all time because 
it is impossible to get a view of the total. Moral law is not a finished catalogue of 
rights. It is rather the power of reason which discovers universal principles. These 
principles will take different forms in different cultures. 


Moral law is opposed to historicism which believes that the human is an evolving 
creature and what s/he is will only be revealed by history. Historicism does not 
believe in the existence of an unchanging human nature. One has to counter 
historicism and say that there is a common metaphysical human nature and it is 
visible only in historical forms. That nature remains essentially same all through 
history. The moral norm which humans discover also takes place in a historical 
situation. But that fact does not contradict the existence of a common nature nor 
universal moral laws. 


History is an essential dimension of humans and human nature. Because of that, 
that which is permanent in human nature can only be observed in historical 
manifestations. Humans live in history. One does not become human on account 
of history. One makes history on account of one’s nature, on account of one’s 
body-soul structure. 


Nature and history are not opposed to each other. Humans are historical beings, 
i.e. one realizes oneself in history as a finite being. Human reason is also a 
historical reality in the sense that it realizes itself in a historical context. It does 
not live in the realm of the pure spirit. History is essential to humans and their 
nature. Thus natural rights, i.e. the idea of a moral criterion of good and evil that 
transcends all times and ages, must manifest itself in history. However, the 
dependence of reason on historical situations does not nullify its capacity to 
discover truth nor does it mean that a truth discovered in a historical context is 
valid only for that period. 


Reason holds on to what has been achieved as experience (Erfahrung) in history. 
The same reason holds humans open to the new of every situation. With reason 
humans live in history. The same reason enables them to transcend history. 


The flood of historical events and changes can make natural law appear as relative. 
It is true that an ethical insight is valid for all time. But its historical realization is 
often linked to compromises in concrete situations. 


4.6 NATURAL MORAL LAW AND HUMAN DIGNITY 


There is a core sector/aspect (unhintergehbarer Schutzraum) in a human being. 
That centre is the person, the source of morality, and it is the aim of morality to 
protect that sector. The minimum requirements of moral law are the minimum 
requirements of human right and human dignity. That is to say that there is a 
basic requirement for being moral. So too there is a basic requirement for 
demanding and accepting human dignity and right. Human dignity and the rights 
that flow form it are universal and it can be demanded from any person or 
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government. Respect for human dignity is not just respect for the spiritual powers 
and convictions of human. It is a respect for the totality of human, body and soul. 
Humans live their lives not as angels but as embodied beings in this world. 


In moral law, right and morality are closely related. Rights are the moral claims 
an individual makes on another human being or human beings. To the extent that 
natural law thinking sees rights arising from the supreme principles of practical 
reason and since morality itself is grounded in practical reason, rights are closely 
related to morality. Human rights and ethics belong together. They protect the 
elementary goals and values of life. Human rights are, like values, a historical 
manifestation of the principles of practical reason. 


Human rights are the minimum conditions, in every age, under which a human 
being can be seen as an ethical subject and can be held responsible for his or her 
deeds. Natural human rights represent the minimum of being ethical. 


Natural human right is the knowledge of a moral law that is independent of 
human domination or despotism. International human rights are built on the basis 
of natural rights. Natural rights point beyond themselves. They point to the wealth 
of religions and the way they propose to fulfill human life. 


The state upholds the rule of law (Rechtsordnung). Rule of law aims at the 
realization of a life worthy of a human being. It guarantees the minimum space 
human beings need to realize themselves as ethical beings. Rule of law recognizes 
the inalienable rights of the person and his or her duty in the community. 


Human rights presuppose freedom and are grounded in reason. Precisely because 
of that a change in the concept of rights or the discovery of new rights is possible. 
According to new insights and new situations, rights (civil rights) can change. 
Civil rights are grounded in natural rights. According to Ernst Wolfgang 
Böckenförde, a German ethicist, natural law and rights is a way of thinking of 
the practical reason. In the light of the fundamental goals of human life, it 
legitimizes the existing human rights. It also criticizes them and paves the way 
for progress in human rights. 


4.7 NATURAL MORAL LAW AND CONCEPT OF 
INTRINSIC EVIL 


If there is something intrinsically valuable, then it stands to reason to believe that 
there is also something intrinsically evil, because to attack the intrinsically good 
will be to create an intrinsically evil deed. It is inevitable to use the term “intrinsic 
evil” when it concerns the mutual respect a human has to show to the ethical 
subject. 


The idea of intrinsic evil is not a special teaching of the Christian Church. It is 
the common property of a moral tradition starting with Aristotle and continuing 
in the teachings of Augustine, Thomas, Kant and all the non-utilitarians, 1.e. 
deontological ethicists of today. 


One should never do an intrinsically evil act. An intrinsically evil act is one that 
attacks or violates the absolute right, i.e. inalienable right of another person. An 
intrinsically evil act attacks the minimum conditions necessary for being human. 
This minimum condition is the possibility for free self-determination as an ethical 


subject. An intrinsically evil act attacks the personal centre. Ready examples are 
rape and torture. 


The negative commands of moral law prohibit intrinsically evil acts. Just as the 
concept of human dignity may not be able to enumerate all the laws needed to 
protect human dignity, so too the concept of intrinsic evil may not be able to 
produce an exhaustive list of intrinsically evil acts. The concept of intrinsic evil 
will remind humans of something which they should never do, without 
enumerating in detail what should be avoided as intrinsic evil in every age/ 
epoch. 


Rape, murder, torture and infidelity to one’s word (breach of promise) are some 
of the intrinsic evil acts. The evil of rape consists in the fact that it violates the 
dignity of a human being. That dignity is rooted in freedom and reason. Rape is 
never in harmony with the respect that is due to a human being. 


The innocent has an inalienable right, not to be offered as a means for the greater 
good of the community. It is the dignity of the other and the “in itself” value of 
the other (Selbstzwecklichkeit) that are the ontological grounds for loving humans 
as our neighbours for their own sake. Torture of the innocent is one of the intrinsic 
evils that cannot be done for any other good. Its evil consists in the fact that it 
violates the absolute right of the individual to determine himself/herself 
(Selbstbestimmung). Torture militates against the dignity of the innocent. 


The prohibition of killing the innocent is valid in normal situations, and not in 
borderline cases and fictitious circumstances. There may be exceptions to the 
prohibition. For example, the killing of one’s wounded fellow soldier so as to 
prevent him from falling into enemy hands which would mean torture and death. 
So also the killing of aman who cannot be extricated from a burning car after an 
accident. But even these killings are against the dictum: thou shall not kill. The 
body is the manifestation of a person. The prohibition to kill refers to the bodily 
existence of the human being. Humans are called to be reasonable beings. But 
they cannot exist reasonably without a body. Thus the command not to kill is a 
call to respect the dignity of the human as a bodily existing being. 


In this context Schockenhoff refers to both teleologism and deontologism. For 
one, remaining faithful to teleologism, it is not possible to defend the concept of 
intrinsic evil. Teleologists may respect the command not to kill the innocent. But 
that is not out of the conviction that there are intrinsically evil acts, but because 
they feel that respecting the command not to kill the innocent will bring more 
benefit to society in the long run. Both teleologism and deontologism are 
complementary. While deciding about goods other than human beings, teleologism 
is in order. But while deciding about human beings, their dignity, etc., 
deontologism is absolutely necessary. 


4.8 CRITICISM OF NATURAL MORALLAW 


In the light of the supreme moral principle, - good is to be done and evil to be 
avoided - practical reason orders the inclinations. The ordering function of practical 
reason depends on the order of the inclinations in setting up the ordo 
praeceptorum. The inclinations are pre-moral. Practical reason orders them to 
the fulfillment goal of man. The inclinations receive their moral quality through 
reason to the extent that reason invests in them the criterion of good and bad. 
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That there are certain basic drives in humans is undeniable. Modern humans, with 
an improved knowledge over descriptive or positive sciences, are in a better position 
to understand the drives/inclinations than Aquinas was in the thirteenth century. 


The second criticism of Thomistic natural moral law is that it commits the fallacy 
of petitio principii. It reasons as follows: The concept of nature is an empty shell 
that is filled with arbitrary (beliebig) contents from sociology or anthropology, 
and the content is invested with the dignity of being ethical. Petitio principii is 
precisely the fact that, instead of proving the ethical dignity of the content, it is 
presupposed that the arbitrarily filled content of the concept of nature is ethical. 


But the very existence of different grades of truth in the concept of natural moral 
law contradicts this accusation of petitio principii. If the content of the term 
nature was filled arbitrarily and then given ethical dignity, then every element of 
the content must have the same degree of certainty. That is not the case with 
Thomistic natural moral law. It is not true that Aquinas fills the empty shell of the 
concept of nature with any content. Rather he enumerates the basic presuppositions 
of morality in the concept of nature. They are: The human is a being of reason 
and is responsible for his/her being. As rational creatures, humans ought to 
recognize the “good and true” for the very being of humankind, and that very 
recognition brings them to their integral fulfillment. The human’s inclinations 
have an orientation towards the good and the true, and reason recognizes the 
good and the true and approves them. Finally, humans realize themselves as a 
body-soul reality necessarily in relation with other human beings and in harmony 
with the orientation of their soul towards the good and the true. These 
presuppositions are not just arbitrary principles (Festlegungen) from which 
arbitrary norms are drawn. Rather these are the very conditions that make morality 
possible at all. 


The third criticism is that Thomas Aquinas has an unhistorical/unchanging 
understanding of human nature. The answer to this is that Thomas Aquinas does 
concede change in human nature. That is evident in the two levels of practical 
reason. The second level does admit of change of norms in different situations 
and a change in human nature in the sense of living human life differently in 
different epochs/ages. When Aquinas speaks of a change in human nature he 
does not mean that man becomes something other than human. 


Human nature changes but an unchanging element is presupposed in every age 
and culture. This is evident from the concept of human dignity which is valid for 
all generations. Human dignity does not increase or decrease with the passage of 
time. That humans have certain rights on account of their dignity will also remain 
stable. What will change is only the way the rights are realized. For example, 
women had no voting rights in certain epochs. 


Human nature manifests itself in different ways in different cultures. The cave 
human’s being human is different from the urban human’s being human. But 
they both remain humans. Human nature has to manifest itself in a particular 
culture, but no culture exhausts it. It transcends all historical manifestations. 


4.9 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have discussed natural moral law and its universality. We have 
seen how there is an essential relationship between moral values and reason. The 


good manifests itself to reason. Or, it is only in the light of reason that the good 
becomes visible. The vis obligandi of any law is that it is reasonable, and the 
essence of moral evil is that it is against the order of reason. 


We have seen that natural moral law is the law discovered by reason in humans. 
Moral law is inherent in the nature of humans, the core of which does not 
change. The basis of every good positive law is natural moral law. We have 
also seen that one cannot understand the concept of intrinsic evil without 
natural moral law. The discovery of the good leads to the discovery of the 
evil in itself. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Does natural moral law change? 


4.10 KEY WORDS 


Law : Law is a system of rules, usually enforced through a set of institutions. 


Nature : The word nature is derived from the Latin word natura, meaning “birth.” 
Natura was a Latin translation of the Greek word physis, which originally related 
to the intrinsic characteristics that plants, animals, and other features of the world 
develop of their own accord. 
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4.12 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 
1. Itis the natural moral law discovered by reason in the rational nature of man. 


2. Natural moral law is universally valid because it is based on a human nature 
that is universally the same. 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. The natural moral law does not change. Its application to individual situations 
changes. 


2. An intrinsically evil act is one that attacks the absolute right of another human 
being, no matter what the social benefit of that act is. Just as reason perceives 
the most basic natural law, so too it perceives certain acts as intrinsically 
evil. 


UNIT 5 MORAL RELATIVISM’ 


Structure 


5.0 Objectives 

5.1 Introduction 

5.2 Definition 

5.3 Different types of Moral relativism 
5.4 Philosophical Views 

5.5 Let Us Sum Up 

5.6 Key Words 

5.7 Further Readings and References 
5.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


5.0 OBJECTIVES 


There is no single method to understand the concept of morality. Moreover, many 
a times there are varied confusions regarding morality because many philosophers 
consider morality to be illusion. There are many moral positions out of which 
moral relativism is one of the most popular one. It provides that we be bound at 
least by practices and codes of our culture, preferences, age group, and so forth. 
This unit presents, 


e the philosophical meaning of the doctrine of moral relativism, 


e views of various kind of moral relativism 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


Philosophers have divided ethical theories into three general subject areas- 
Normative ethics, Meta ethics, and applied ethics. Normative ethics is also called 
prescriptive ethics as it studies the moral problems and seeks to discover how 
one ought to act. It does not investigate the facts of one’s actions. More specifically, 
this discipline is concerned with judgments in setting up norms for when an act 
is right or wrong. It takes on a more practical task, which is to arrive at moral 
standards that regulate right and wrong conduct. This might involve articulating 
the good habits that we should acquire, the duties that we should follow. For 
example, honesty should be inculcated and dishonesty be discouraged. Applied 
ethics involves examining specific controversial issues such as abortion, 
infanticide, animal rights etc. Metaethics is also called analytical ethics. This 
disciple is concerned with elucidating the meaning of ethical terms. It asks ‘what 
is’ e.g. goodness, excellence, right, amoral and so on. It investigates where our 
ethical principles come from and what they mean. Are they human constructions 
or do they involve human emotions? 
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Two questions that are prominent in Meta-ethics are- (1) Whether morality exists 
independent of humans or it depends on humans, and (2) What is the underlying 
mental basis of our moral judgments and conduct. Meta ethics is the most abstract 
area of moral philosophy as it does not ask what acts, or what kind of acts are 
good or bad, right or wrong; rather it asks about the nature of goodness and 
badness, what it is to be morally right or wrong. Meta-ethical positions may be 
divided according to how they respond to such questions. The biggest controversy 
in meta-ethics is the division between moral realists and moral anti-realists. Moral 
realists hold that moral facts are objective facts that are out there in the world 
independent of any human attitudes. Things are good or bad independent of us, 
and we come along and discover morality. Proponents of moral realism are called 
as realists or objectivists. Moral realism believes that objective values or moral 
facts are parts or the fabric of the universe. Moral anti-realists hold that moral 
facts are not out there in the world until we put them there, that the facts about 
morality are determined by us. In this view, morality is not something that we 
discover but something that we invent. For anti-realists, there is no moral truth 
when it comes to moral judgments and that anything goes when it comes to 
morality. Moral anti-realism can involve either a denial that moral properties 
exist at all or the acceptance that they do exist but that their existence is mind 
dependent. There are several different forms depending on whether ethical 
statements are believed to be subjective claims (Ethical subjectivism), not genuine 
claims at all (non-cognitivism) or mistaken objective claims (moral 
nihilism).Ethical subjectivism should not be confused with moral relativism. 
Ethical relativism is broader than ethical subjectivism. Ethical subjectivism holds 
that moral statements are made true or false by the attitudes or conventions of the 
observers or that any ethical sentence implies an attitude held by someone. Ethical 
relativism is the view that for a thing to be morally right is to be approved by the 
society, leading to the conclusion that different things are right for people in 
different societies and periods in history. 


5.2 DEFINITION 


Ethical relativism or Moral relativism is more easily understood in comparison 
to moral absolutism or moral objectivism. Absolutism claims that morality relies 
on universal principles (natural law, conscience). Moral absolutism is the ethical 
belief that there are absolute standards against which moral questions can be 
judged, and that certain actions are right or wrong, regardless of the context of 
the act. Thus, actions are inherently moral or immoral, regardless of the beliefs 
and goals of the individual, society, or culture that engages in the actions. For 
example- Christian absolutists believe that God is the ultimate source of our 
common morality, and that it is therefore as unchanging as He is. ‘Honesty is the 
best policy’ is true or correct independent of any human’s acceptance or rejection. 
Moral relativism asserts that morality is not based on any absolute standard. 
Rather ethical truths depend on variables such as situation, culture, one’s feelings, 
etc. That is, whether an action is right or wrong depends on the moral norms of 
the society in which it is practiced. The same action may be morally right in one 
society but be morally wrong in another. For example, an extra marital affair is 
condemnable to some societies while it is acceptable to others. For the ethical 
relativists, there are no universal moral standards- standards that can be universally 
applied to all people at all times. The only moral standards against which a society’s 
practices can be judged are its own. There is no common framework in order to 


resolve moral disputes or for reaching agreement on ethical matters among 
members of different societies. For moral relativists there is no one right answer 
to any ethical question. Moral relativism is a view that rejects the notion that 
there is one, universally valid morality, which can be discovered by valid moral 
reasoning. 


Moral relativists endorse that-(1) Moral judgment is true or false and actions are 
right or wrong only relative to some particular standpoint. (2) No standpoint can 
be proved objectively superior to other .All attempts to define morality in terms 
of some common claim fails, for they all rest on premises that belong to the 
standpoint being defended and need not be accepted by people who do not share 
that point of view. One moral outlook cannot be conclusively proved superior to 
another does not mean however that it cannot be judged superior. Moral relativism 
rejects that moral values are naturalistic or non-naturalistic- are real or objective 
in the sense of being independent from human belief or culture. Such a position 
instead insists on the fundamentally anthropocentric nature of morality. According 
to this view, moral values are not out there in the world at all but are created by 
human perspectives and needs. These needs and perspectives can vary from person 
to person or from culture to culture. It is difficult to imagine human beings without 
the practice of evaluation and moral appraisal. What exactly does a moral relativist 
claim? For illustration let us consider an example. Runa opens a letter addressed 
to her teenage daughter Udeshna, written by Udeshna’s American boyfriend Smith. 
Runa thinks she has a right to know about her daughter’s love life, while Smith 
thinks this violates Udeshna’s privacy. Runa’s view is supported by her culture 
and values, while Smith’s view is supported by his own culture and values. A 
moral relativist might say that the judgment that Runa ought not open the letter is 
correct relative to Smith’s system of values, and that at the same time, the same 
judgment is not correct relative to Runa’s system of values. We always assess an 
action or human behavior as right or wrong. 


Yet, in spite of seeming significance, there are some people who are skeptical 
about morality- about whether such a thinking as a truly universal moral system 
and whether moral claims are true or just a matter of opinions. Some argue that 
what is morally good is a matter of taste or a matter of convention. This view can 
be traced back to historian Herodotus who noted that there is an enormous cultural 
diversity on moral issues- in some countries cannibalism is permissible and in 
others, it is immoral. Similarly, eating beef is acceptable to some while for others it 
is immoral. Moral relativists do not deny that moral claims are true or false- only 
that truth-value is relative. Relativism maintains that there are no universal moral 
truths at all, where universalism is understood as true or false across all cultures. 
The moral relativist claims not only that the correctness of moral judgments can in 
this way depend on a thinker, or on the value system relevant to the thinker, but 
also there is no privileged correct value system. Thus a relativist’s core claims are 
(1) moral judgements are relative, (2) There is no unique authority by which the 
correctness of all moral judgments must be assessed. The fact on which the 
correctness of moral judgments is claimed to depend may vary. Some types of 
relativists may claim that it depends on certain psychological characteristics of the 
judge. Others claim that it depends on sociological facts about the judge. 


Many ethicists reject the theory of ethical relativism. Some claim that while moral 
practices of societies may differ, but the fundamental moral principles underlying 
these practices do not. For example, in some societies, killing one’s parents after 
they reached a certain age was common practice, stemming from the belief that 
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people were better offin the afterlife if they entered it while still physically active 
and vigorous. While such a practice would be condemned in our society, we 
would agree with these societies on the underlying moral principle- the duty to 
care for parents. Societies, then, may differ in their application of fundamental 
moral principles but agree on principles. Also, it is argued that some moral beliefs 
are culturally relative whereas others are not. Certain practices, such as customs 
regarding dress and decency, may depend on local custom whereas other practices, 
such as slavery, torture, or political repression is governed by universal moral 
standards and is judged wrong despite many other differences. 


For Relativists, the truth of the moral claim depends completely on the beliefs 
that are common to the culture in which the judgment is made. Readers might 
confuse moral relativism with moral subjectivism. There lies a thin difference 
between both these terms. Ethical subjectivism is not ethical relativism because 
ethical subjectivism believes that individuals create their own morality i.e. 
existence of morality can be dictated by individual experiences as there can be 
no objective truth. People’s beliefs about actions being right or wrong, good or 
bad, depend on how people feel about actions rather than on reason or system 
ethical analysis. The truth and falsity of moral utterances depends on the attitudes 
of people. A moral subjectivist would argue that the statement “ Rohit was evil” 
expresses a strong dislike for the sorts of things Rohit did, but it does not follow 
that it is true or false that Rohit was in fact evil. Both the terms are compatible in 
the sense that truth of moral claims is relative to the attitudes of individuals. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is moral relativism? 


3. Is moral relativism same as moral subjectivism? 


5.3 DIFFERENT TYPES OF MORAL RELATIVISM 


The denial of universalism is a popular view because of the fact that some think 
that in order to be tolerant of others, we need to reject universalism with respect 
to truth in morality and instead ascribe to relativism. Different people arrive at 
different understandings and there are no basic moral demands that apply to 
everyone. When one explores the history of humankind, one cannot but be struck 
by a profound lack of consensus on many questions. Different societies and 
cultures and different people within the same society or culture appear to have 
dramatically different moral beliefs and practices. For instance, the moralities of 
some societies pronounce that abortion is unacceptable. The moral codes of other 
societies permit abortion. In light of such deep differences in moral beliefs and 
practices it is obvious to many that there are no universal, generally applicable 
moral principles, rules, and values, valid for all places and issues. Morality has 
no objective, rational basis, that there are no objective moral truths upon which 
all reasonable people could be expected to agree were they fully aware of all the 
relevant facts and information.When it comes to morality many say that 
“everything is relative.” 


Moral relativism can be understood in several ways- 


(1) Descriptive Relativism- Descriptive relativism is also known as cultural 
relativism. It states that beliefs or standards about moral issues are relative 
to different individuals and different societies 1.e. different individuals and 
different societies accept different moral beliefs and thus disagree about the 
answers to moral questions. For example, some societies condemn abortion; 
others accept it. In some cultures, women are not allowed to enter the kitchen 
in her menstruating days. 


Descriptive relativism denies that there are any moral universal claims that 
every human culture endorses. Richard Brandt has used the term descriptive 
relativism to refer to the view that there are fundamental disagreements about 
the moral beliefs or moral standards of different individuals or different 
societies. It is simply a claim about how things are, it is not a normative or 
evaluative judgment of any sort; the act of polygamy is morally permissible 
in one culture and forbidden in another. 


(2) Moral requirement relativism or normative relativism- This states that 
different basic moral requirements apply to different moral agents, or groups 
of agents owing to different intentions, desires or beliefs among such agents 
or groups. Normative relativism states that moral requirements binding on a 
person depend on or are relative to her intentions, desires, or beliefs. 
Normative moral relativism is the idea that all societies should accept each 
other’s differing moral values, given that there are no universal moral 
principles. For example, just because bribery is accepted in some cultures 
does not mean that other cultures cannot rightfully condemn it. Since nobody 
is right or wrong, we ought to tolerate the behavior of others. Normative 
relativism is the view that it is wrong to judge or interfere with the moral 
beliefs and practices of cultures that operate with a different moral framework 
to one’s own so that what goes on in a society can only be judged by the 
norms of that society. Two common forms are- 


(a) Individual moral requirement relativism states that an action is morally 
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obligatory for a person if and only if that action is prescribed as part of 
the basic moral principles accepted by an individual. 


(b) Social moral requirement relativism states that an action is morally 
obligatory for a person if and only if that action is prescribed as part of 
the basic moral principles accepted by that person’s society. This is the 
most popular form of moral relativism. 


(3) Metaethical relativism- It states that moral judgments are not objectively 
true or false and thus that different individuals or societies can hold 
conflicting moral judgments. Nevertheless, there is a tendency to think 
and act as though our own moral views or those of our society or culture 
are obviously correct. It holds that moral judgments are not true or false 
in any absolute sense but only relative to particular standpoints. Saying 
that the truth of moral claims is relative to some standpoint should not 
be confused with the idea that it is relative to the situation in which it is 
made. It states that there are no moral objective grounds for preferring 
the moral values of one culture to another. Societies make their moral 
choices based on the unique beliefs, customs, and practices. Moreover, 
people tend to believe that ‘right’ moral values are values that exist in 
their own culture. They do not only believe that people disagree about 
moral issues but that the terms such as good, bad, right and wrong do not 
stand subject to universal truth conditions at all. Rather they are relative 
to traditions, practices of individuals or of groups. Most forms of meta- 
ethical relativism envision moral values as constructed for different, and 
sometimes-incommensurable human purposes such as social coordination 
and so forth. This view is called Moral constructivism and is explicitly 
endorsed by Gilbert Harman. Another view of moral relativism states 
that moral values are constructed by divine commands- idealized by 
human rationality or social contract between competing interests. This 
is called Divine-command Theory. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the different types of moral relativism? 


5.4 PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS 


In philosophical discussions, the term ‘moral relativism’ is primarily used to 
denote the meta ethical thesis that the correctness of moral judgments is relative 
to some factor, 1.e. relative to an individual’s or group’s moral norms. Strictly 
speaking, there is more than one way of understanding this doctrine. It 
encompasses views and arguments that people in various cultures have held 
over several years ago. The ancient Jaina Philosophy gives the theory of 
Anekantavada. According to this theory means that reality is not absolute in 
nature and there are many sides to it. There is no single point of view, which 
portrays the complete truth or reality. The same principle was articulated by 
the Greek sophist Protagoras (c 481-420 B.C). This principle enjoyed a revival 
following the anthropological discoveries of the late 19" century. Protagoras 
asserted famously that Man is the measure of all things. It arose from the 
observation that other societies survived perfectly well, in spite of having 
different moral codes from those the observers were brought up in. The Greek 
historian Herodotus (c 484-420 B.C) observed that each society regards its 
own belief system and way of doing things better than all others do. Various 
philosophers questioned the idea of an objective standard of morality. This in 
turn led to doubt that there was only one correct set of values. Its guiding 
thought is that there is more than just one true morality. There is no one system 
of morality- say Christian or Islamic- which is binding at all times in all places. 
Different cultures, at different times and places, have different ways of life and 
moral practices. It is possible that all such practices are correct. A moral system 
is not true absolutely, but true for a particular culture, or a particular individual. 
Is moral relativism true? To answer this question, we had better be clear what 
sorts of truths are meant to be relative and what sorts are not. For many people 
inclined towards moral relativism end up saying that all truth is relative-not 
just moral truth. According to them, there is no such thing as a detached, 
objective perspective on truth: all judgment is made from within a particular 
standpoint. It is inevitable that this growing uncertainty led to increased tolerance 
and acceptance of other ways of life. The truth of relativism entails that we 
should not morally judge others. The idea was that moral beliefs and practices 
are bound up with customs and conventions, and these vary greatly between 
societies. Even though moral relativism made its first appearance in ancient 
times, it hardly flourished. Many scholars see its reappearance in the writings 
of Montaigne. In the centuries following, further trends in modern philosophy 
helped prepare the way for moral relativism. In the 17" century, Hobbes argued 
for a social contract view of morality that sees moral rules like laws, as 
something humans agree upon in order to make social living possible. According 
to Hobbes moral tenets are not right or wrong according to whether they 
correspond to some transcendent ideas, rather they should be appraised 
pragmatically according to how well they serve their purpose. In the early 
modern era, Baruch Spinoza (1632-1673) notably held that nothing is inherently 
good or bad. For he sees that the attribution of qualities like goodness or 
perfection are errors that are based upon the false belief that nature is designed 
by God with humanity in mind. This family of concepts, which includes moral 
and aesthetic concepts along with concepts of sensible qualities, holds to be 
produced by the imagination rather than reason. David Hume (1711-1776) in 
several important respects serves as the father of emotivism and moral 
relativism. He argues that prescriptions saying how we should act cannot be 
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logically derived from factual claims about the way beings are. He raised doubts 
about the possibility of proving the correctness of any particular moral point of 
view. For him, morality is based ultimately on feelings rather than on reason. 
However, he does not espouse relativism but distinguishes between matters of 
fact and matters of value. He suggested that moral judgments consist of matters 
of value for they do not deal with verifiable facts obtained from the world; but 
only with our sentiments and passions. He famously claimed that morality has 
objective standards and suggested that the universe remains indifferent to 
preferences and our troubles. Nietzsche (1844-1900) emphasized the need to 
analyze our moral values and how much impact they may have on us. The problem, 
Nietzsche found, in conventional morality is, that it does not give scope to our 
self-creating capacity. Nietzsche called it “will to power”. Therefore, conventional 
morality becomes a threat to human freedom or human potentiality to create 
something. His famous pronouncement that “God is dead” implies that the idea 
of transcendent or objective justification for moral claims is no longer credible. 
According to Nietzsche, one remains strange to oneself while one is following 
the imposed rules and regulation. These imposing rules and regulations were 
done earlier by religions in the name of a supernatural being (God). Instead of 
using our reason, we go with religion by faith. Religion hides our real identity by 
imposing rules and regulation and making us follow it. Here we simply accept 
and follow what we are told to be “good,” and “bad.” Here our life lacks the self- 
reflective and self-creating capacity. According to Nietzsche, “we are not ‘knower’ 
when it comes to ourselves.” He believed that morality should be constructed 
actively, making them relative to who we are and what as an individual we think 
about good and bad action, instead of reacting to moral laws made by a certain 
group of individuals in power. Edward Westermarck (1862-1939), an 
anthropologist ranks as one of the first to formulate a detailed theory of moral 
relativism. He portrayed all moral ideas as subjective judgments that reflect one’s 
upbringing. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the arguments given by Nietzsche on moral relativism? 


Moral relativism has became an increasingly popular view because of the 
following reasons- 


(1) The downfall stage of religion- Religion seems to offer the possibility that 
morality was independent of us. With a turning away from religion there 
seems to have come a certain amount of doubt about the possibility of 
objective morality. We have, the moral relativist says, no better place to look 
than to the individual or his society. 


(2) The observing of cultural diversity- Most of us are aware that the world 
contains many different cultures and that some of those cultures engage in 
practices very different from our own. Given all these, there can be no single 
objective morality because morality varies with cultures. This is the most 
commonly cited reason given in favor of ethical relativism and is the 
undeniable fact of widespread difference of opinion on important moral 
questions. Some societies have considered slavery to be within the natural 
order of things while others have condemned it as a moral abomination. 
Many individual sees abortion as nothing short of murder, while others 
condemn attempts to prevent abortion as unacceptable violations of a woman’s 
right to control her own reproductive processes. In light of such vast 
differences of opinions it is not reasonable to believe in an objective moral 
truth. If such objective standards would not exist, there would be a good deal 
of agreement on moral matters than one actually discovers. 


The theory of ethical relativism has some serious disadvantages and we can point 
out some arguments against moral relativism. One of the most powerful arguments 
is regarding the existence of some objective moral truths. Another flaw is that 
given the extent of disagreement about moral issues, it follows that there are no 
objective moral truths. Relativism tells us little or nothing about how actually 
people should behave. For much the same reason, the position of the moral 
reformer or critic is commonly thought to be incoherent if ethical relativism is 
true. Suppose the cultures whose moral practices Rina wishes to criticize are not 
someone else’s but her own. Suppose that Rina is the one who lives in a society 
whose conventional moral practices clearly incorporate the institution of slavery 
and that Rina rejects this terrible view completely. She sincerely believes slavery 
to be morally wrong. In fact, she believes it to be an abomination, which must be 
eradicated from all civilized societies. Suppose now that Rina makes the following 
claim to anyone who will listen: “Slavery is morally wrong.” If moral relativism 
is true, then, prima facie her claim is necessarily incorrect or false, as anyone 
who cared to do so could easily demonstrate. Since slavery is, as a matter of fact, 
morally sanctioned by the conventional standards of her society, it appears to 
follow from moral relativism that Rina’s critical claim cannot be right. At best 
she can be interpreted as saying — on some ground other than morality — that 
slavery should not be moral. Perhaps she could argue, on purely prudential 
grounds, that our collective self-interest suggests that we should ban slavery 
because it eventually leads to serious social instability. Or perhaps she could 
argue, on strictly economic grounds, that slavery is an inefficient system of 
production better replaced by a fully open, free-market system in which former 
slaves are economically motivated to contribute productively to the economy. 
All of these are possible reasons for criticizing the practice of slavery as it is 
found within Rina’s society. But none serves as a moral reason. If moral relativism 
is true, it would seem that Rina cannot intelligently deny that slavery is, as a 
matter of fact, a morally justified practice. Rina seems to be left with no intelligible 
space in which to criticize her culture’s practices on moral grounds. Failure to 
provide intelligible space for the moral reformer is a serious shortcoming of any 
theory of morality. 


Moreover, relativism is logically incoherent. Consider the statement: all truth is 
relative. If this statement is objectively true, then relativism is false because there 
is at least one objective truth- namely, the truth that truth is relative. But if the 
statement is only subjectively true, then as we have already seen, this just means 
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Basic Concepts that you believe in relativism. Thus, by claiming that truth is relative you either 
contradict yourself or make a trivial claim with nothing to recommend your belief. 


Check Your Progress IV 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What are the two reasons that have popularized the concept of moral 
relativism? 


5.5 LET US SUM UP 


Moral relativism means that a belief, idea, proposition, claim, etc. is never true 
or false, good or bad, right or wrong, absolutely. According to the moral the 
relativist, there exist conflicting claims that are both true. In short, ethical 
relativism denies that there is any objective truth about right and wrong. Ethical 
judgments are not true or false because there is no objective moral truth- x is 
right —for a moral judgment to correspond with. In brief, morality is relative, 
subjective, and non-universally binding and disagreements about ethics are like 
disagreements about which flavor of toffee is best. And what specifically might 
morality be relative to? Usually morality is thought to be relative to a group’s or 
individual’s beliefs, emotions, opinions, wants, desires, interests, preferences, 
feelings etc. There are three ways of understanding moral relativism- cultural 
moral relativism, normative moral relativism, and meta-ethical moral relativism. 
The theory of moral relativism has its roots in ancient Greek Philosopher 
Protagoras and flourished through modern times from Hobbes, Spinoza, Hume, 
and Nietzsche. Moreover, relativism is neither supported by our inability to know 
what’s true, nor by the fervency of our belief in relativism. It is a claim that all 
things are relative that are incoherent or illogical. 


5.6 KEY WORDS 


Subjectivism: Subjectivism is the philosophical tenet that our mental activity is 
the only unquestionable fact. The truth and falsity of moral utterances are 
dependent on the attitudes of people. 
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5.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to check your progress I 


1. Moral relativism asserts that morality is not based on any absolute standard. 
Rather ethical truths depend on variables such as situation, culture, one’s 
feelings, etc. That is, whether an action is right or wrong depends on the 
moral norms of the society in which it is practiced. The same action may be 
morally right in one society but be morally wrong in another. For example, 
an extra marital affair is condemnable to some societies while it is acceptable 
to others. Moral relativists endorse that-(1) Moral judgment is true or false 
and actions are right or wrong only relative to some particular standpoint. 
(2) No standpoint can be proved objectively superior to others. All attempts 
to define morality in terms of some common claim fails, for they all rest on 
premises that belong to the standpoint being defended and need not be 
accepted by people who do not share that point of view. 


2. Ethical relativism or Moral relativism is more easily understood in comparison 
to moral absolutism or moral objectivism. Absolutism claims that morality 
relies on universal principles inherent in the natural law, conscience or some 
other fundamental source. For example- Christian absolutists believe that 
God is the ultimate source of our common morality, and that it is therefore as 
unchanging as Heis. ‘Honesty is the best policy’ is true or correct independent 
of any human’s acceptance or rejection. Moral absolutism is the ethical belief 
that there are absolute standards against which moral questions can be judged, 
and that certain actions are right or wrong, regardless of the context of the 
act. Thus, actions are inherently moral or immoral, regardless of the beliefs 
and goals of the individual, society, or culture that engages in the actions. 


3. There is a thin difference between moral or ethical relativism and moral or 
ethical subjectivism Ethical relativism is broader than ethical subjectivism. 
Ethical subjectivism holds that moral statements are made true or false by 
the attitudes or conventions of the observers or that any ethical sentence 
implies an attitude held by someone. Ethical relativism is the view that for a 
thing to be morally right it must be approved by the society, leading to the 
conclusion that different things are right for people in different societies and 
periods in history. For the relativists, the concern is not about whether moral 
judgments exist or not but whether they are true or false relatively i.e. 
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depending either on the moral framework of the individual or groups. Ethical 
subjectivism believes that individuals create their own morality i.e. existence 
of morality can be dictated by individual experiences as there can be no 
objective truth. People’s beliefs about actions being right or wrong, good or 
bad, depend on how people feel about actions rather than on reason or system 
ethical analysis. The truth and falsity of moral utterances depend on the 
attitudes of people. An ethical subjectivist would argue that the statement “ 
Rohit was evil” expresses a strong dislike for the sorts of things Rohit did, 
but it does not follow that it is true or false that Rohit was in fact evil. Both 
the terms are compatible in the sense that truth of moral claims is relative to 
the attitudes of individuals. 


Answers to check your progress II 


1. 


There are three types of moral relativism- (1) Descriptive relativism or cultural 
relativism, (2) Normative relativism or moral requirement relativism and (3) 
Meta ethical relativism. 


Meta ethical relativism- It states that moral judgments are not objectively 
true or false and thus that different individuals or societies can hold conflicting 
moral judgments. Nevertheless, there is a tendency to think and act as though 
our own moral views or those of our society or culture are obviously correct. 
It holds that moral judgments are not true or false in any absolute sense but 
only relative to particular standpoints. It states that there are no moral objective 
grounds for preferring the moral values of one culture to another. Societies 
make their moral choices based on their unique beliefs, customs, and practices. 
Moreover, people tend to believe that ‘right’ moral values are values that 
exist in their own culture. They do not only believe that people disagree 
about moral issues but that the terms such as good, bad, right and wrong do 
not stand subject to universal truth conditions at all rather are relative to 
traditions, practices of individuals or of groups. 


Answers to check your progress III 


1. 


Nietzsche’s argument of morality sets a firm base for the theory of moral 
relativism. For him, what is right or good depends on those who are in power. 
He does not believe in an objective or universal morality, which he termed as 
conventional morality. His famous pronouncement that “God is dead” implies 
that the idea of transcendent or objective justification for moral claims is no 
longer credible. According to Nietzsche, one remains strange to oneself while 
one is following the imposed rules and regulation. This imposing of rules 
and regulations were done earlier by religions in the name of a supernatural 
being (God). Instead of using our reason, we go with religion by faith. Religion 
hides our real identity by imposing rules and regulation and making us follow 
it. Here we simply accept and follow what we are told to be “good,” and 
“bad.” Here our life lacks the self-reflective and self-creating capacity. 
According to Nietzsche, “we are not ‘knower’ when it comes to ourselves.” 
He believed that morality should be constructed actively, making them relative 
to who we are and what we as individuals good and bad etc. 


Answers to check your progress IV 


1. 


Moral relativism has became an increasingly popular view because of the 
following two reasons- 


(1) The downfall stage of religion- Religion seems to offer the possibility 


that morality was independent of us. With a turning away from religion 
there seems to have come a certain amount of doubt about the possibility 
of objective morality. We have, the moral relativist says, no better place 
to look than to the individual or his society. 


Observing the cultural diversity- Most of us are aware that the world 
contains many different cultures and that some of those cultures engage 
in practices very different from our own. Given all these, diversity there 
can be no single objective morality because morality varies with cultures. 
This is the most commonly cited reason given in favor of Moral 
Relativism is the undeniable fact of widespread difference of opinion on 
important moral questions. Some societies have considered slavery to 
be within the natural order of things while others have condemned it as 
moral abominations. Many individual views abortion as nothing short 
of murder, while others condemn attempts to prevent abortion as 
unacceptable violations of a woman’s right to control her own 
reproductive processes. In light of such vast differences of opinions it is 
not reasonable to believe in an objective moral truth. If such objective 
standards would not exist, there would be a good deal of agreement on 
moral matters than one actually discovers. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Block 2 “Western Ethical Theories” discusses some of the major ethical theories 
developed in the Greek and western philosophical arena. It has four units in 
which the learners will understand Aristotle’s virtue ethics, Deontological ethics 
of Immanuel Kant, Consequentialist ethics of John Stuart Mill. The last unit of 
this block is a critical exposition on these three ethical theories. 


Unit 6 “Virtue Ethics: Aristotle” discusses mainly Aristotle’s idea about morality. 
Learners will see how Plato, Aristotle and Anscombe understand ethics as virtue. 
What is virtue?, What is middle golden path?, How does Aristotle define virtue 
in the terms of middle path, and how much Aristotle succeeded in defining virtue 
in the terms of middle path are the basic concerns of this unit. 


Unit 7 “Deontological Ethics: Immanuel Kant” discusses German Philosopher 
Immanuel Kant’s understanding of Morality. We will understand why this moral 
philosophy is deontological in nature. Learners will understand the idea of practical 
reason, idea of good-will, moral maxims and moral postulations as discussed in 
Kant’s moral philosophy. The basic line of this thought is that the good or 
righteousness is inherited in an action. The action is right in the virtue of being 
right and an action is wrong in the virtue of being wrong. 


Unit 8 “Consequentialist Ethics: J. S. Mill” deals with the moral philosophy of 
British Philosopher John Stuart Mill. J. S. Mill is in the tradition of Utilitarian 
Philosopher Jeremy Bentham. We can take J S Mill’s consequentialist as a 
developed or a corrected version of Jeremy Bentham’s utilitarianism. In this unit, 
learners will understand qualitative and quantitative measures to measure end 
result of an action. The basic line of this thought is that we can say an action 
good or right, if and only if it gives maximum qualitative happiness to maximum 
people. 


Unit 9 “Critical Appraisal of Ethical Theories” is an attempt to critically examine 
all three ethical theories discussed in this block. Learners will enable to not only 
understand the objections against these ethical theories but also will see the 
responses of these ethical theories to defend their positions. 


UNIT 6 VIRTUE ETHICS: ARISTOTLE’ 


Structure 


6.0 Objectives 
6.1 Introduction 
6.2 How One Can Lead/Live One’s Life 
6.3 Plato and Virtue Ethics 
6.3.1 Virtue Ethics 
6.4 Aristotle and Virtue Ethics 
6.4.1 Ethics 
6.4.2 Eudaimonia 
6.5 GE.M. Anscombe and Virtue Ethics 
6.5.1 Virtue Ethics 
6.6 Let Us Sum Up 
6.7 Key Words 
6.8 Further Readings and References 
6.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


6.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the present chapter include: 
e Understanding the importance of virtues in Human conduct. 
e Re- looking on Human values. 


e Understanding the difference between ‘just’, ‘unjust’, ‘moral’ and ‘immoral’, 
‘virtuous’ and ‘non-virtuous’ behavior. 


e Virtue leading to Eudaimonia. 
e Justice, Temperance, Courage and its essentialities to human existence. 


e Virtue Ethics developed mainly by Aristotle. 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


Ethics can also be understood as a ‘study of conduct’ of human beings. It can 
also be understood as one that studies virtue or moral character. So someone (if 
need arises) should be helped because it is kind and generous to help people. 
This is what ‘Virtue Ethics’ aims to do. In the present world, there is a necessity 
to understand and analyze human conduct/ behavior. This is a philosophical branch 
developed by Aristotle and Other Ancient Greeks. This philosophy looks for a 
‘Virtue based Ethics’, i.e., we acquire virtue through practice. Largely this unit 
will try to look into what is Virtue Ethics, how can we understand the historicity 
behind it? Here, we will first begin with Aristotle (to know the beginning of 
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Virtue Ethics) and in order to understand Virtue Ethics in relation to changes in 
Modern Philosophy; we will later refer to GE.M. Anscombe. 


The purpose of this unit is to make us re-think how essential and important are 
virtues like Justice, Courage, and Temperance, as said by Plato. It is important to 
re-visit and re-think along with these concepts in the contemporary world. These 
still act as one of the founding stones in any society, and democracy. Comparing 
them and seeing them in the light of virtue is something which Plato did as it was 
his way in which he wanted the mass to understand the importance of these 
qualities as virtues. It was his appeal to make people understand that how important 
it is to know yourself as well as act after contemplating. Virtue Ethics acts as a 
‘tool’ in the contemporary world which can be used to understand the ‘wrongness’ 
in human conduct/ behavior. 


It would be wrong (misleading) to say that Plato and Aristotle are the only thinkers/ 
philosophers to read and engage with, while understanding Virtue Ethics. If 
Aristotle is important to read in the realm of Virtue Ethics in the West, so is 
Confucius (Chinese Philosopher) in the East. Virtue stands for a perfect trait or 
character which one possesses. Most of the philosophers of Virtue Ethics agree 
in perceiving ‘virtue’ as the highest and practical wisdom essential in order to 
obtain it, though they do differ in how they do conjunction (combination) of 
them. There are different ways of doing it. The first could be called that Virtue 
Ethics based on Eudaimonism. They understand and define virtues in relation to 
Eudaimonia. The term Eudaimonia flourishes in Greek Philosophy where it stands 
for Well-being and happiness. So according to them virtues enable a human being 
to lead a eudemonia life. 


6.2 HOW CAN ONE LEAD/ LIVE ONE’S LIFE? 


How do we differentiate between ‘Right’ and ‘wrong’? How do we differentiate 
between rightful and wrongful behavior? For a detailed understanding of questions 
and dilemmas like these, one looks up to Ethical Theories. Virtue Ethics makes 
us contemplate on questions likes ‘What makes an action as Right’? ‘Am Ia 
Right Person’? Virtue Ethics deals not only with moments, events, and stages, 
but whole life, i.e. throughout my life what should I do to do Right and to look 
Right? So here actions aren’t judged because of one abstract moral theory but 
rather how they portray virtue. The larger question is how should one lead his/ 
her life? The answer which virtue ethicists give lies in living with virtues, a 
society becomes a good society when you have people living a virtuous life. 


For instance, a women is broke (she doesn’t have money) to pay her debts. She 
visits her friend’s place and she sees lots of cash in the wardrobe, knowing the 
fact that her friend comes from a very rich family. She knows that even if she 
takes some cash it would hardly make a difference in her friend’s life. Virtue 
Ethics works in moments like these, where she is in the dilemma to what to do? 
How she should live her life? From beginning we have been told that stealing is 
bad but here stealing would help her in paying off her debts. So what does she do 
here? How does she know that living a life like this would be better? In instances 
like these we look up to Virtue Ethics. As it talks about how life should be lived. 
They say that the purpose of life is Eudemonia and virtue acts as a medium to 
attain it. Here Virtue stands for those qualities which can help an individual attain 
Eudemonia or fulfillment or well-being. 


What is trait of a character? While we admire someone why do we admire them? 
Virtues reveal what a person is like which we admire. Virtue is something which 
we admire, we look up to. There is also a possibility that we might admire 
something which isn’t good. We admire honesty, beauty, intellect, courage and 
many others. If someone has courage we admire her, if they don’t we might look 
down to them. Virtue, therefore, also stands for excellence and perfection. It can 
stand for excellent and perfect behavior. For instance people admire Mother Teresa, 
Mahatama Gandhi because of certain behavioral traits they have, which we also 
like to have. Whether it is compassion, love, care or servitude we like to have 
them in our behavior that is why when we see these qualities in other person’s 
behavior we admire them, like them. So these can be treated as virtues according 
to Greek Philosophers which help us in achieving Eudeamonia which is the 
ultimate happiness, well-being or fulfillment. 


Check your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is virtue Ethics? 
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6.3 PLATO AND VIRTUE ETHICS 


Plato (428- 437) was one of the finest philosopher of the Greek tradition. He was 
also the teacher of Aristotle and the founder of the academy in Athens. His notable 
works include Apology, Phaedo, Republic, The laws, The Meno and The 
Symposium. One of the important ways of philosophizing for Plato was dialogue. 
Dialogue acts as an important method for philosophizing. Even one of his most 
important works called Republic has all the discussions happening in the form of 
dialogue. Republic contains very important dialogues on Virtue Ethics. 


6.3.1 Virtue Ethics 


Plato advocated a ‘virtue based’ ethics based on Eudaimonia. If happiness is the 
highest attainment of moral conduct then virtue acts as a key/ mode to achieve 
Eudaimonia. In Republic Plato has mentioned ethics which is based on 
Eudaimonia. The four virtues are: 


Wisdom 
Temperance 
Courage 
Justice 


The purpose of his ethics was to help people achieve Eudaemonia which 1s also 
known as fulfillment or well-being. Plato argued for “Knowing yourself’. Socrates 
said “An unexamined life is not worth living”. Both of them were dwelling and 
contemplating on ‘How life should be lived’? While many understand Republic 
as a political text which deals with state and justice alone while it has a lot to 
offer to Virtue Ethics. Precisely that’s the reason that Plato has considered Justice 
as the last and the most important virtue which a human being should possess. 


In a dialogue on virtue, Plato says that state, community and philosophy can play 
an important role in helping the person to live a ‘virtuous life’. It has many 
dialogues which he had with his students on Virtue. A just person is someone 
who is in control of himself and he doesn’t get driven by his desires. 


Table I: Tripartite nature of soul, state and virtue 


Soul State Virtue 

Reason (Rational) Ruler Wisdom/ Knowledge 
Spirit Guardians (Soldiers) Bravery/ Courage/ Loyalty 
Appetite Citizens Temperance 


The three parts of the soul and state has a counterpart of virtues. Reason has the 
wisdom of knowledge as their virtues. The Rulers/ Warrior/ Soldiers who protect 
the State, they accord the Spirit and share the virtue of Bravery and Loyalty 


together. Here both of these virtues shouldn’t be seen as equivalent rather they 
stand in relation to each other. Soldiers who have also been seen as the guardians 
of the state should be brave enough to be called fearless and they should be loyal 
to the state, its society. The Citizens have Appetite and they have Temperance as 
their virtue, they should have Self Control. 


These would be the root/ core virtues which a human being should have in his 
life. All other virtues stem from it. The first virtue is Courage; it’s the most 
important virtue, Patience, Generosity is rooted in Courage. Temperance stands 
for balance, it stands for maintaining a balance, equilibrium. The Soul should 
know how to balance. Chastity, contentment, trustworthiness comes from this 
virtue. From Wisdom comes understanding. The last virtue is called Justice which 
stands for fairness and justice. Justice comes with mercy; there is more to virtue 
than these qualities alone. 


The idea of justice in Republic begins with a dialogue with an old man where he 
says, ‘justice means no harm’. It discusses goodness, morality. Justice is good 
because it has good consequences. Justice is good because it prevents us from 
harming each other. Republic consists of ‘lived dialogues’ and conversations 
(Which the Indian Philosopher Daya Krishna calls as Samvad.). He asks one of 
the fundamental questions, ‘Why should we be good’? Justice is a virtue that 
concerns everybody, it concerns the society. A society remains incomplete as 
long as it cannot promise justice to its people and countrymen. Justice stands for 
harmony, it’s one of the most fundamental, ethical and social necessity of any 
society. 


6.4 ARISTOTLE AND VIRTUE ETHICS 


Aristotle (384- 322 B.C.E.) can be called one of the pioneering figures in Greek 
Philosophy. He philosophized on Logic, Epistemology, Metaphysics, Ethics and 
Theology. He was one of the students of Plato. He critiqued Plato’s Theory of 
forms. He is also called as ‘Father in the field of Logic’. He was the first to 
develop systematic way of arguing which includes arguments and propositions. 
Most of his works are written in the form of lectures and notes. 


6.4.1 Ethics 


How can we best live our lives? Aristotle said that we should keep on asking 
ourselves this question more often. In order to answer this question he propounded 
the branch of philosophy called Virtue Ethics. In Nichomachean Ethics, one of 
the biggest questions for Aristotle stands as ‘What is Good’? The good for 
humanity is to attain virtue, to become a virtuous person. In pursue of this question 
he dwelled into the realm of virtue and practical wisdom. Practical wisdom 
(phronesis) is an intellectual virtue, a virtue necessary and important for the 
acquirement of moral virtues. There is also one more kind of wisdom, i.e. 
Theoretical Wisdom (Sophia) which can be called as a summom bonum of all the 
eternal truths. There are different kinds of virtues like Courage, Loyalty, Honesty, 
Temperament and Integrity. Aristotle talked about Moral Virtues which are as 
follows: 


Courage 


Temperance 
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Liberality 
Magnificence 
Magnanimity 
Ambition 
Truthfulness 
Wittiness 
Righteous 
Modesty 


Friendliness 


He divided Plato’s Cardinal Virtues into the above written Moral virtues. He also 
added the concept to Intellectual Virtues which includes: 


Intelligence 
Theoretical Wisdom 


Aristotle said “you become what you repeatedly do’, so in order to lead a happy 
life a person should lead as well as live her life with virtue. For instance, Aristotle 
says that you don’t become a liar because you just lied once; you became a liar 
because you repeatedly started lying. Hence it became a habit for you. Therefore 
virtue can be practiced by repeatedly doing it. 


6.4.2 Eudaimonia 


This Greek term can be translated as happiness, well-being or human flourishing. 
Virtue leads to happiness or a good life. The opposite of virtue is vice. One can 
have two extremes in this, for instance one can have the vice of deficiency on the 
one hand and vice of excess on the other. For instance seeing someone getting 
mugged, if you run away in order to save yourself that would be the deficiency of 
your virtue of courage. Or if a person has gun and you are trying to stop him 
unarmed would be excess of vice or courage (in this case). The best thing to do 
here would be to get the help of the local police authorities so that you can save 
him as well as yourself. Virtue also acts as a golden mean between two extremes. 


The biggest happiness (Eudaimonia) one can have or possess is by developing 
intellectual virtues. The virtue of courage occupies the middle path between being 
coward on the one hand and being overly rash on the other. Acquiring intellectual 
virtues as well as virtue of character makes the highest good according to Aristotle 
which also stands for Eudaimonia. 


6.5 G. E. M. ANSCOMBE AND VIRTUE ETHICS 


Elizabeth Anscombe or Miss Anscombe as she was popularly known was one of 
the important women philosophers of the twentieth century. She was a religious 
believer and a virtue ethicist. She is known for her works on ethics and philosophy 
of action. Her one of the important works includes her papers titled ‘Modern 
Moral Philosophy’ and ‘Intentions’. She is also known for translating some of 
important works of Ludwig Wittgenstein. 


6.5.1 Virtue Ethics 


Anscombe in her paper titled, “Modern Moral Philosophy’ critiqued the way in 
which English moral philosophers were propounding theories which till that time 
had resulted in the culmination of a law concept of ethics. She critiqued 
philosophers like J.S. Mill and Immanuel Kant because of their reliance on 
‘universal principles’ which ends up giving a universal moral code of conduct. 
English moral philosophers did not differ with each other in any manner. 
‘Obligation’ has become the central concept in their ethics. Her submission was 
to re-assess and re-understand how we have been dealing with ethics and virtue. 
According to her, our own will is incapable in itself to support moral obligation. 


She critiqued Kant’s account as well as Utilitarian’s. The response which she gave 
to English Moral Philosophers was that they accept that there is a God who sees 
morality and is the source of our moral obligations. Moral obligation only makes 
sense in relation to divine authority. Ifnot this, then they should give up the concept 
of obligation as an important element of their ethical theories. Moral philosophers 
needs to re-assess the concepts of Intention, Desire, Pleasure, Motive, Action and 
Emotion which they have ignored so far. She rejected de- ontological ethical theories 
as well as consequentialist theories. 


Check your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Does Virtue Ethics tells us what to do? 


3. Is there a difference between Aristotelian account and Anscombe’s account 
of Virtue Ethics? Explain. 
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4. Can justice be seen as one of the important virtues? If yes, Explain. 


6.6 LET US SUM UP 


So far there have been broadly two to three different ways in which one can 
understand/ theorize Ethics. Eudaimonism being one of the important ones and 
on the other hand there is Anscombe’s version of reviving Virtue Ethics. In the 
contemporary world, one can see lots of violations in relation to speech/ acts/ 
morality. Few believe that we live in a post-modernist world and therefore value 
no longer holds any significance. But in whatever world we live, would a life be 
significant enough if we live value less and virtue less. Seeing the discourses in 
philosophy/ of philosophy which has been male centered to a great extent. It was 
a women philosopher who revived Virtue Ethics in late Modern Philosophy. There 
are many contemporary philosophers who have been working on Ethical theories. 
Few among them are Alasdair Macintyre, J. Cottingham and J. Driver. 


6.7 KEY WORDS 


Eudaimonia: This Greek term can be translated to happiness, well-being or human 
flourishing. 


Phronesis: (Greek Term) Intellectual Wisdom. 
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6.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. 


Virtue Ethics is a branch in philosophy which deals with virtue as a central 
concept while trying to understand how a life should be lived. It is not 
concerned with duties or obligations but traits or virtues which one should 
possess in order to live a good life. It doesn’t try to understand human life 
from the dialectic between deontology and consequentialism. The highest 
happiness is eudaimonia. Practical wisdom is necessary in order to achieve 
eudaimonia. 


Yes, there is a difference between deontological ethics and virtue ethics. The 
term deontology is derived from the Greek word ‘deon’ and ‘logos’, While 
the former are ethical theories which lays emphasis on duties and morality as 
central to human life. According to it, few acts need to be performed as they 
fall under the realm of obligation, for instance ‘duty for duty’s sake’. One of 
the important philosophers of deontology ethics is Immanuel Kant. 


Yes, virtue ethics believes in living a virtuous life. Greek philosophers like 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle tried to define ‘Good’, and ‘Supreme Good’, they 
started philosophizing on a life which will be governed by virtues. All these 
philosophers made different distinctions between virtues. Few include 
courage, temperance, generosity, friendship, patience etc. 


Yes, virtues do help us in the contemporary world. Whether it’s about our 
conduct, behavior or the way we want to live our life virtues cat as an indicator 
for these. It has a lot of relevance in the present world as there is injustice, 
cowardliness, selfishness and crudeness in the present world. In order to 
contemplate on ourselves, on our conduct, we need to go back to Virtue Ethics. 
The basis of it is to know ourselves, examine our actions, and contemplate on 
our mistakes and not vice versa. Contemplations and examining is missing 
when it comes to analyzing our acts, and behavior in the present world and 
that’s why Virtue Ethics are important as well as relevant. 


Answers to check your progress II 


1. 


No, virtue ethics is all about an ethical theory which focuses on an individual’s 
character and conduct rather than centering itself on a set of rules. You become 
a virtuous person because of Eudemonia. According to Aristotle, nature has 
built in us the idea of virtue, the nature of being virtuous. Virtue would lead 
to good behavior in a human being. 


According to Aristotle, courage is the golden mean between cowardice and 
recklessness. While cowardice is a deficiency of courage, and recklessness 
is an excess of courage, both are extremes and both are bad. In the words of 
Aristotle, “courage is finding the right way to act”. A ‘Right Action’ is always 
a mid-point between two extremes. Like, honesty is the mean between brutal 
honesty and incapable of saying things which should be said. The same goes 
for generosity as well. One becomes virtuous while learning it, acting on it. 
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Theoretically both the theories belong to the realm of virtue ethics. Anscombe 
begins to theorize as a religious believer and as a virtue ethicist. She brought 
a re-assessment to the field of virtue ethics. She argued that either we get 
back to Virtue Ethics or define and understand the existence of God which 
was absent in the moral philosophy. 


Yes, Justice has been perceived and conceptualized as one of the important 
virtues by Plato. The best aspect of this virtue is that it affects from the 
individual to the collective. Plato was wise enough to treat it as an end in 
itself and not as a means to achieve anything. Yes he did hold the position 
that for any society to be harmonious and virtuous these virtues are very 
important. And in them the most important is Justice. He perceives it as 
something which is so essential to a democracy as well as to any society. It 
clearly shows how Plato was a head of his times and that’s why he 
philosophized so much on justice and tried to make it as adaptable as he can. 


UNIT 7 DEONTOLOGICAL ETHICS: 
IMMANUEL KANT 
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7.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this unit are as follows, 

e To understand the difference between consequentialism and deontology. 
e To know what deontological theory is and its types. 

e To understand the meaning and importance of Imperatives 


e To understand Kant’s Moral Philosophy 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘deontology’ came into origin from the Greek term ‘deon’ which stands 
for duty and ‘logos’ which stands for science. Deontological theories are concerned 
with what people do, and not concerned about what consequences the action can 
have. That is why it is also called Non-Consequentialist theory. This school of 
thought in moral philosophy places high importance on the relationship between 
duty and morality of human conduct/ actions. An action is morally good because 
it is good in itself; it has certain aspects of goodness. That is why some acts are 
obligatory in nature. Terms like ‘duty for duty’s sake’, ‘honesty is good within 
itself? are few expressions, which can describe deontology. So, what sets aside 
an action as right or wrong? According to deontology (which is an ethical theory), 
rules or principles distinguish between right and wrong action. Expressions like 
‘don’t lie’, ‘don’t steal’, ‘don’t cheat’ etc. are part of it. These rules can be 
categorized into three types: 1) Rules that tell what we should do (obligatory), 
2). Rules that tell what we should not do (forbidden), 3). Rules that tell what we 
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can do (permissible but neither obligatory nor forbidden). Deontological ethics 
posits that is our duty to refrain from certain actions without any consideration of 
its consequence. If the moral principle is “do not tell lies”, it’s our duty not to lie 
in any condition. Deontology and Consequentialism stands in opposition to each 
other when it comes to analyzing human conduct/ behavior. 


7.2 CONSEQUENTIALISM VS. DEONTOLOGY 


As the name suggests ‘consequentialism’ measures the worth of any action after 
seeing its ‘consequences’. Now many who criticized consequentialism and 
advocated deontological Ethics, do it on the ground of subjectivity and rule of 
law or conduct. Few critics say that consequentialism gives a lot of room to 
subjectivity when they say that an action should be judged as right or wrong 
keeping in mind the consequences, which they produce. On the contrary, in 
‘Deontological Ethics’ there is no scope of subjectivity, you do what your duties 
and responsibilities are, you act according to rule of law. For instance, if you 
have been committing infidelity on your partner and the moment he/she gets 
suspicious you lie about it, because you did not want to hurt him/her. From 
Consequentialist point, this can be termed good as the consequence of telling the 
lie is that the partner is not hurt by the act of infidelity. Consequentialists thus 
determine the worth of any action by seeing its consequences. The larger good of 
any act is analyzed keeping in mind the consequences or the result of that action. 
While in deontology it is concerned with the moral duty and moral laws, acts 
should be performed in accordance to moral laws. In case of the above example, 
the ‘Deontologists’ would call it wrong because at the end of the day you are not 
only cheating but you are also violating the principle of not lying. So according 
to Deontological Ethics, you should confess in front of him/her even though 
chances are bleak that he/she will forgive you. In short, your marriage may be 
jeopardized. 


In ‘Deontological Theory’ consequences do not matter, the intention does. What 
is wrong would be wrong irrespective of what we do and how we do. Morally 
wrong action is unacceptable. You are a cheater if you are cheating on your partner 
irrespective of the fact that you can save your marriage, if you lie. You are a 
cheater as well as a liar. 


These theories are also very popular along with consequentialism and Virtue 
Ethics, deontological ethics constitute as one of the important components of 
Normative Ethics. What matters most is whether you are acting according to law 
or not, whether you are following the rules or not. Your action would only be 
right when it aligns with the moral theory (moral norms). For instance, you are 
broke and you are starving. You cannot buy lunch for yourself. But on the road 
you see a man who is pretty reckless about his money. You know that if you steal 
money from him you can buy yourself lunch and you won’t be starving anymore. 
Deontological Ethics would say that because it’s wrong to steal you should not 
steal, even if you die because of hunger. 


This theory is also critiqued for being very strict and restrictive. You cannot lie, 
steel or cheat because it is against the rules of morality. Deontology does what is 
right, even if your potential lie can benefit someone still you cannot lie because 
it’s morally wrong. The morality of an action is based on rules which are also 
called ‘Duty’. Let’s take one more instance, you are working on a project with 


your office mates and you know that you haven’t contributed much to the report. 
The day arrives and the boss chooses you to present the report. You know that no 
one of your group mates would be there while you make the presentation. So you 
decided to give most of the credits to yourself as you are in need of promotion. 
Here deontologists would say that what you did was wrong. Lying is wrong 
irrespective of whatever the situation is. By lying you violated the moral law, 
therefore this action is wrong. 


There are obligations and duties which you need to perform irrespective of 
everything. Let’s take one more example to understand this, you are a judge and 
a matter comes in your court where you have to give a judgment on a man (who 
used to be your friend but betrayed you badly) Now you have an opportunity of 
giving it back to him by declaring him guilty. But you shouldn’t do this irrespective 
of your past problems with him. As a judge you have a professional obligation 
that you deliver the truth, not guilty. So your duties as a judge would be betrayed 
if you will use your power to make your friend suffer. 


Check your progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is Deontological Ethics? Explain. 


7.3 NORMATIVE ETHICS AND DEONTOLOGY 


Normative Ethics is that part of moral philosophy which deals with what is a 
right or wrong action. The larger division in Normative Ethics falls into 
Deontological and Teleological theories. While the former doesn’t go for value 
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to undermine the action the latter does. While trying to understand Normative 
Ethics many philosophers make a distinction between MetaEthics and Applied 
Ethics. While Meta Ethics is the study of meaning and definition of moral language 
and moral facts while Applied Ethics deals with the study of use of ethical theories 
in the realm of our everyday problems. 


7.4 DEONTOLOGICAL THEORIES 


It should be clear till now that Deontology stands in opposition to 
Consequentialism and its theories. For Deontologists, whatever is morally 
forbidden cannot be accepted/ acted upon, irrespective of however good or useful 
their consequences would be. An action should be in alliance with a moral norm 
and not in contradiction to it. All deontologists contend that ‘goodness’ is an 
‘objective’ feature of the world and a moral agent must have the capacity to 
recognize it and obey the moral principles without thinking about consequences. 


The Deontological theories can be broadly categorized into two types: Act 
Deontological Ethics and Rule-Deontological Ethics. Act-Deontology applies 
the deontological norms by considering the individual action and its circumstances. 
Rule-Deontological ethics universally applies ethical norms without consideration 
individual action or its circumstances. For example, Act-Deontology would 
consider whether John’s killing of Smith was wrong or not, Rule-Deontology 
would simply say that killing is wrong. 


The most celebrated advocate of Deontological Ethicsis Immanuel Kant. His 
ethical theory had a deep impact on modern moral philosophy. 


7.5 IMMANUEL KANT (1724- 1804) 


Immanuel Kant would be one of the important philosophers in the history of 
western philosophy. His ideas on epistemology, metaphysics, Moral philosophy, 
aesthetics has been widely celebrated and discussed. His important works include 
The Critique of Pure Reason, The Critique of Practical Reason, Critique of the 
Power of Judgment and Groundwork of the Metaphysics of the Morals. 


7.6 KANT’S DEONTOLOGICAL ETHICS 


According to Kant, your actions are of moral worth only if it coincides with your 
duties and duties should be performed for its own sake. Kant believed that ethical 
actions should be the result of following universal moral laws such as doesn’t 
lie, don’t cheat etc. People should follow these rules and do their duty. Many also 
consider it intuitive in nature, as deep down we all know what is ethical or 
unethical. We know that we shouldn’t lie or cheat or for that matter kill someone. 
But Kant says, the matter doesn’t stop here, it begins here as we shouldn’t make 
an exception for ourselves. 


You only have to follow a certain set of rules in order to be morally good. 
Deontology advises not to violate the universal moral rules, Kant said that religion 
and morality aren’t compatible with each other, and in order to differentiate 
between the right and the wrong we should use ‘Reason’ or human intellect. 
Kant took morality on a serious note. Morality is constant according to Kant. He 
made a distinction between two kinds of acts: 


The things we ought to do morally g ian pea 
mmanuel Kant 


The acts we do without any moral reason, law. 


7.7 HYPOTHETICAL IMPERATIVE 


Let’s take one example to understand this; if you desire to pass an examination, 
you ‘ought’ to study. If you desire to be wealthy, you should start working hard. 
Kant calls them Hypothetical Imperatives. These are certain commands which 
you ought to follow if you want something. For instance, if you are hungry and 
want to avoid or get rid of your hunger you need to work hard. 


Imperatives in commonsensical language stand for instructions, they tell us how 
to do, how to act. Kant distinguishes between Hypothetical and Categorical 
Imperative. While hypothetical imperatives stand for a set of rules/ commands/ 
instructions which tells us what to do if we want to achieve something. For 
instance, if one wants to get rich, the hypothetical imperative would tell her to 
get a job or work hard. If you want to get good marks, you have to study. Here 
hypothetical imperative would tell you/ instruct you to do that. Therefore it also 
applies to people who are interested in achieving any goal, if you aren’t interested 
in getting good marks or getting rich you don’t have to follow these hypothetical 
imperatives at all. That’s why as the name suggests these are hypothetical in 
nature. Morality comes under the realm of Categorical Imperatives, not 
Hypothetical Imperatives. Modern deontological theory was introduced by Kant 
through his account on categorical imperative. 


7.8 CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


For Kant, Categorical Imperatives are those commands which you must ‘follow’ 
irrespective of what your desires are. It is so because moral obligations are derived 
from human intellect or practical reason. Categorical Imperatives are our moral 
obligations and they need to be followed irrespective of whatever the situation 
is. According to Kant, it doesn’t matter whether you want to be moral or not, you 
have to follow the commands of Categorical Imperatives. They are independent 
of your wishes and desires. 


According to him, you don’t always need religion to inform you on what is right 
and wrong, when you can perform this task by using your ‘reason’ alone. He 
gave three maxims of this imperative, the first one says: 


“Act only according to that maxim which you can at the same time will that it 
should become a universal law without contradiction.” 


The first principle here stands for universalizability, your acts and the nature of 
your acts should be universally applied. Here the term Maxim stands for rule or 
principle (how you need to act) whereas the term universal moral law stands for 
acts which must always be done in similar situations. So, before acting, you 
should ask yourself what’s the maxim of my action? In other words, is there any 
general rule which stands behind while I am acting in a particular manner. 


Let’s take an example to understand it more clearly. Suppose, you have scored 
really low marks in your examination, and your mother asked you about how you 
performed during exams? You lie to her by telling her that you did well. Now, 87 
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comes one more hurdle that you need to get your mother’s signature on your 
mark sheet. You being who you are know that your mother would be signing 
many cheques and sheets before leaving for her office. You keep your mark sheet 
in between those sheets and cheques. This was off course to avoid the confrontation 
as you have earlier lied to your mom about your marks. Surprisingly when you 
came back your mark sheet was signed. 


Your mother was in a hurry and couldn’t check that the pile of sheets had your 
mark sheets as well. Now what you did was lying as well as you cheated your 
mom. Now this action was morally wrong and by acting (lying and cheating) on 
it, what you did was you universalized lying and cheating. And you are also 
setting the precedence that everyone should always cheat and lie. If you should 
be able to do it, then everybody should be able to do it. Now just imagine what 
would happen to the world if everyone starts acting like you. That’s what Kant 
says you cannot make an exception for your own act. 


Moral Rules apply to anybody and everybody. Let’s take one more example to 
understand it. Your brother has been bankrupted and he is hiding at your place. 
You are aware of the seriousness of the situation and therefore you tell your 
brother to feel safe at your place. In between you come to know that police have 
been looking for him, they have begun their search operations for him. After 
some time, you see that there was a bell on your door, as expected it was police. 
Knowing that you are his sister they decided to contact you as well. Now you lied 
to the police by telling them your brother isn’t here, inferring that the police have 
arrived, your brother panicked and decided to run away from your place and he 
did that. After a while on the road the police caught him. 


Now according to Kant, you are responsible for your brother’s misery. Because 
to begin with your lie is the origin of it, it happened because of your lie. If you 
could have told the truth to the police, then your brother would have been solely 
responsible for his acts. What you could have done is you could have refused to 
answer when the police asked you about him; you could have changed the topic 
etc. Here by lying you violated the universal moral law. 


The second maxim of Kant focuses on how human beings should be treated. In 
his words, 


“Act so that you treat humanity, whether in your own person or in that of another, 
always as an end and never as a mere means.” 


For Kant, we use objects and things as mere means all the time. I might use this 
pen to write; therefore, pen becomes a mere means to write something. Pen 
becomes the mere means to achieve the end of writing. Once the ink of your pen 
is finished you would throw your pen, as no longer it would serve any purpose to 
you. Kant says it’s alright to use things and objects like this but not human beings. 
Human beings are ‘End-in -themselves’. No human being can be treated as an 
object for some use. On the contrary, human beings are an end in themselves. 
Humans exist for themselves and ‘in- themselves’. 


Kant never said that we don’t use each other as means. We all are human beings 
and we are dependent on each other, we rely on each other. For example, you 
might use your mother’s skill of ‘cooking’ while having food, as she is cooking 
food for you. You might use your father’s money to pay your tuition fee. But we 


shouldn’t be using each other as mere means. We are human beings, rational 
enough. We shouldn’t see others according to our own benefit. When we treat a 
human being as a means to achieve an end we end up surpassing her will, autonomy 
and intellect and reason. If you do this, you are violating the second imperative 
of Kant. Moral truths are universal and you don’t need a God to govern it. 


The final and third maxim of categorical Imperative says, 
“Act as though your maxims you should become a legislator of universal laws.” 


Here Kant asks us to remember that every time we act, we are contributing to the 
idea and nature of act and acting. We are making it normal and we always have 
the choice to act according to universal moral laws. Kant’s moral philosophy 
rests on ‘free Will’. Your actions should have Universality, they should be end in 
themselves and autonomous. According to Kant, if you are committing an 
emotional, physical, mental infidelity to your partner and very conveniently you 
are hiding it from her. Then you are universalizing the act of ‘lying’ and ‘cheating’. 
You should be comfortable if everybody does it. 


Kant was astonished to see how and to what extent at that time people were 
blinded by religion. He thought that it’s high time that people shun their religious 
beliefs, stop seeing God as the highest guardian of goodness. Therefore, the 
sovereignty of religion should be replaced by reason. He said that inherently 
every religion talks about how one should lead/ live an ethical life? Therefore, he 
came up with the concept of Categorical Imperative. This concept was first 
approved and discussed in his text Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals. 
According to Categorical imperatives, a person should act according to that maxim 
by which you can at the same time will that it should become a universal law. 
This is something which most of the religions advocate. No religion would teach 
you to use a human being as mere means. 


These imperatives show you ‘mirror’ it tells you how you should Act. This is 
your rational self. The will to do the good thing is called “Good Will’. Let’s take 
one example to understand the concept of Good will. You are waiting for your 
bus at the bus stop and you saw a woman’s wallet was lying down on the road. 
You can see it clearly because she was taking out her mobile phone from her bag 
that is when her wallet fell down. Now the larger point is what would you do in 
a situation like this? So you decided to pick her wallet and give it to her. Why 
would you help a stranger? You did this because you wanted to be in the good 
books of those women, you did it because you could see that few people in the 
line are observing all this. 


According to Kant, acts like these aren’t driven by goodwill. The acts performed 
under Goodwill are good in themselves and they aren’t performed for some other 
sake or expecting something in return. Good will is something which we do in 
accordance with moral reasons. We shouldn’t act in accordance to what others 
are saying, what God and religion tell us. We should act in accordance with 
moral rules. The moral rules come from own intellect and reasoning. 


7.9 LET US SUM UP 


In the present unit we tried to look into the larger sphere of Normative Ethics, 
here we tried to understand how deontological ethics is being placed in the larger 
realm of Normative Ethics. We tried to understand what imperatives are and 
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these were to understand that how can we be Good? How can we lead an ethical 
life? 


Check your progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Who was Immanuel Kant? Was he a Moral Philosopher? 


2. Is there a difference between Categorical and Hypothetical Imperatives? 


7.10 KEY WORDS 


Deontology : The term ‘deontology’ came into origin from the Greek term ‘deon’ 
which stands for duty and ‘logos’ which stands for science. Deontological theories 
are concerned with what people do, and not concerned about what consequences 
the action can have. 


Categorical Imperatives : Categorical Imperatives are our moral obligations 
and they need to be followed irrespective of whatever the situation is. 


Hypothetical Imperatives : hypothetical imperatives stands for a set of rules/ 
commands/ instructions which tells us what to do if we want to achieve something. 


Good Will : The will to do the good thing is called ‘Good Will’. 


7.11 FURTHER READINGS AND REFERENCES 


Kant, Immanuel. Metaphysics of the Ground of Morals. Translated by Thomas 
Kingsmill Abbott. Radford: Wilder Publication, 2008. 


Kant, Immanuel. The Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by Paul Guyer and 
Aleen Wood. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998. 


Podcast/ Online links 
90 https://philosophynow.org/podcasts/The Hidden World of Immanuel Kant 


https://podcasts.ox.ac.uk/series/kants-critique-pure-reason 


https://www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/b09522z13 


7.12 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check your Progress I 


1. 


The term Deontological comes from the Greek words, Deon and Logic, it 
stands for duty and science. This school of thought in philosophy places 
high importance on the relationship between duty and the morality of the 
human conduct/ actions. An action is morally good because it is good in 
itself, it has been acted in accordance with Moral law. 


Consequentialism and Deontology are two different sets of ethical theories 
under Normative Ethics. Whereas the former says that the acts would be 
understood after seeing their consequences and the latter talks about moral 
laws, duties and responsibilities while analyzing human conduct. 


Yes, Deontology has a relationship between duties and obligations as it 
believes that if a human being would act according to her duties and 
obligations in short if she would follow the moral law that act would be good 
in nature. 


Answers to Check your Progress II 


1. 


Immanuel Kant was a German Philosopher. Yes, he is known as a Moral 
Philosopher. Apart from Epistemology, Metaphysics, he has written 
extensively on Moral Philosophy. In fact, deontology is widely accepted 
because of him. 


Yes, there is a difference between categorical and hypothetical imperatives. 
While the former deals with universalizable unconditional actions the latter 
talks about certain goals which you need to set for yourself, if you want to 
accomplish them, you need to follow these instructions. 


Well, we all need to act in accordance with Moral Law because it is universal 
in nature, it has goodness beneath it and it talks about rightful actions. 
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UNIT 8 CONSEQUENTIALIST ETHICS: 


J. S. MILL* 


Structure 


8.0 Objectives 

8.1 Introduction 

8.2 Consequentialism 

8.3 Types of Consequentialism 

8.4 J.S. Mill’s Utilitarianism 

8.5 Let Us Sum Up 

8.6 Key Words 

8.7 Further Readings and References 
8.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


8.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit we will discuss these following issues, 


e The arguments offered by the consequentialists on how one ought to act and 
what makes an action moral or immoral. 


e Explanation of what is consequentialism, what are the different types of 
consequentialism. 


e A detailed account of the classical consequentialism or Utilitarianism of John 
Stuart Mill. 


8.1. INTRODUCTION 


The central question of moral philosophy is how one ought to act. At every point 
in our life we face such situations which make us think about how we should act 
in this situation morally. It is the normative ethics which seeks to set norms or 
standards for the moral conduct. We often make normative judgments like what 
is good or bad and what kind of way of life is morally good or morally bad. There 
are varieties of different types of theories that have been developed to understand 
moral practice. Different theories provide different set of rules or parameters for 
moral action. Normative theories can be categorized in to two broad categories— 
deontological and teleological. Deontological theories primarily focus on arriving 
at principles which will guide human conduct while teleological theories try to 
determine the value of certain kinds of action and posit them as an end to be 
achieved. Deontological approach defines duty by following the principles 
whereas teleological approach tries to do it on the basis of the consequences of 
actions. It is for this reason that Teleological approach is also called as 
Consequentialism. 


“Ms. Surbhi Uniyal, Doctoral Research Scholar, Centre for Philosophy, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, Delhi. 


Let us take an example of passive euthanasia, to understand the difference between 
different normative theories. There are different set of arguments provided by 
different theories to the question, “Can passive euthanasia be morally 
permissible?” Suppose both deontological theorists and consequentialists argue 
that it is morally impermissible, this doesn’t mean that they are giving same rules 
to argue for the same thing, rather, they would argue on different grounds. As 
deontologists would maintain that it is intrinsically wrong to put an end to 
someone’s life, they would argue that passive euthanasia is wrong even ifa person 
is suffering. Putting end to someone’s life or one’s own life is intrinsically wrong 
for them, hence it is morally impermissible. While consequentialists, would 
provide totally different sets of rules to prove the same conclusion. According to 
them passive euthanasia would be morally impermissible because there are cases 
of abuses of its permissibility or it does not promote the best outcome/ 
consequence. Thus, different theories provide different sets of rules or norms to 
act morally. 


This unit will focus on the consequentialist ethics. Consequentialism holds that 
whether an action is morally right or wrong depends only on the consequences of 
that action. All Consequentialists are united by the central idea that the moral 
assessment of action depends on how much good such things provide and how 
much bad do they avoid. Thus, from a consequentialist standpoint, a morally 
right act is one that will produce a good outcome, or consequence. 


The unit will start by explaining consequentialism and different types of 
consequentialism in order to create a background for discussing Mill’s 
Utilitarianism. 


8.2 CONSEQUENTIALISM 


Consequentialism is a type of normative ethical theory which maintains that what 
morally matters about an action is the kind of consequences it produces. What is 
of primary moral importance about an action is what it brings about or the 
consequences it produces. The Consequentialists maintains that what morally 
matters about an action is what causal difference it makes, or what it can be 
expected to bring about. Though, sometimes we are not certain about the 
consequences that an action will produce, still, we can anticipate its overall 
consequences based on our previous experiences or from the experiences of others. 
When we morally evaluate an action or when we think about what to do, what 
we look for is the overall difference that an action makes or that it is likely to 
make. 


Consequentialism holds that the aim of morality is to guide us doing actions 
which will bring overall good consequences. There might be difference in 
identifying specific actions which brings overall consequences. But there is an 
agreement that we can morally evaluate any action i.e., whether the action is 
morally good or bad, on the basis of what kind consequence an action is producing. 
If an action fails to produce the overall good/welfare it will be considered a bad 
action otherwise it will be considered a good action. William Shaw describes 
that “what distinguishes consequentialist from non-consequentialist ethical 
theories is the insistence that when it comes to rightness or wrongness, nothing 
matters but the results of our actions” (Shaw 2006; p. 5). 
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We can think of some of the examples that consequentialist would evoke. Like, 
acts of honesty are more likely to bring better consequences than dishonesty. 
Acts of charity would always produce consequences which are good. Not harming 
others (innocent people) tend to achieve overall better consequences than doing 
it. From these examples it can be understood that the overall consequences of an 
action determines whether that action is right or wrong. 


Our actions or our decisions for doing moral actions are always influenced by 
consequential thinking. One should not harm an innocent because it will deprive 
the person state of being from what he/she was earlier without being harmed. 
We should help people in need because it would bring welfare and happiness 
in their life. It can be argued that if we analyze from consequentialist approach 
then we can see that wrong/bad actions have necessarily bad consequences. 
We do not necessarily need to focus on the action itself in order to morally 
evaluate an action. We can determine whether the action is good or bad from 
its consequences. 


Let us consider a specific issue of assisted suicide and see how the 
consequentialists would argue in favor of and against it. Let us suppose that 
needless suffering is to be minimized. On this basis, the case for assisted suicide 
looks quite strong from consequentialist framework. Many people maintain that 
assisted suicide is intrinsically wrong; it is wrong even if it would prevent suffering 
and even the person wishes to die. Even consequentialist could agree that assisted 
suicide is wrong, but would arrive at the conclusion on different grounds. For 
example, it might be on the basis of concerns about abuses of its permissibility, 
or because it might encourage those who are ill or disabled to think of themselves 
as selfish burdens to others, and the like. It would be because there are reasons to 
think that it does not promote the best outcome. 


Most of the consequentialists argue that we ought to maximize the good effects. 
The idea is that producing more good is better than producing less. This ‘good’ is 
not restricted only to actions rather it is also applied to rules, policies, motives 
and dispositions. Usually, the effect, that is, the good to be brought about, is 
understood in terms of happiness or well-being. Following upon this, some have 
argued that Epicurus was an early consequentialist due to his development of 
hedonism. Epicurus limits the scope of the relevant consequences to the self, 
hence, he was considered as articulating the brand of consequentialism which is 
known as Egoism. Egoism is that one should promote the good, but this is 
understood as what is good for the self and not the overall good. This kind of 
consequentialism known as ‘Egoism’ or “Particularistic Consequentialism’ which 
holds that one only takes into consideration how the consequences of an act will 
affect oneself or a given group like one’s family or friends. Here, moral rightness 
depends on the consequences for an individual agent or a limited group. On the 
contrary, Universal Consequentialism holds that one takes into account how the 
consequences of an act will affect all the parties involved. Moral rightness depends 
on the consequences for all affected people. Everyone is equally important, and 
one should give equal weight to each person’s good or utility/welfare (all who 
count equally). Since Utilitarianism assumes that all who count should count 
equally, it is important to consider the question of who should count or who 
should be ascribed moral status. It is interesting to note that prominent utilitarians 
such as Jeremy Bentham and Peter Singer hold that all sentient beings should be 


ascribed moral status, in the sense that moral agents have duties towards all 
beings who can experience pleasure and pain. 


The first systematic account of utilitarianism has been offered by Jeremy Bentham. 
Classical consequentialism (utilitarianism) holds that morally appropriate 
behaviour will not harm others it will rather increase happiness or ‘utility’. Hence, 
the fundamental principle of utilitarianism is the principle of utility, i.e., the morally 
right action is the one that produces the best overall consequences with regard to 
the utility or welfare of all the affected parties. According to Jeremy Bentham, 
the right act or policy is the one that causes ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’, which means, maximizing the total utility or welfare of the majority of 
all the affected parties. The question arises that how do we know which states of 
affairs are valuable and which states of affairs are not? Utilitarianism tells us that 
it is the happiness or well-being of sentient beings that is the valuable thing. 
Jeremy Bentham holds that good is the experience or sensation of pleasure and 
absence of pain. While, according to the other classical utilitarian, J.S. Mill, 
good is that which promotes entire range of valuable mental states, and mental 
states can be valuable without being pleasurable. He even talks about higher and 
lower pleasures. (J.S. Mill’s account of utilitarianism will be discussed at length 
in the further sections). 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is Consequentialism? 


8.3 TYPES OF CONSEQUENTIALISM 


There are many types of Consequentialism which are connected with the focal 
thesis i.e., consequences of action is what matters most for the assessment of 
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whether an action is good or bad. There is a standard division within 
consequentialist views between Act and Rule consequentialism. 


ACT CONSEQUENTIALISM focuses on the action which brings in overall 
good consequences or bad consequences to determine the moral status of the 
action. 


RULE CONSEQUENTIALISM focuses or tries to come up with some rules 
or principles if applied would produce overall better consequences. 


Act utilitarianism believes that we should assess whether an act is right or wrong 
by evaluating the utility of the action. This means that we should consider the act 
as a good act which produces overall consequences for the affected parties. When 
we face a choice between alternative courses of action, we should choose the 
course of action that has the best expected consequences for all (or the majority 
of) the affected parties. Thus, act consequentialism prescribes the following 
decision procedure for assessment and choice of alternative courses of action on 
the basis of the principle of utility: Identify alternative courses of actions like 
X1, X2, and X3 and so on. Identify the expected consequences of these alternative 
courses of action, like X1’s consequences, X2’s consequences and so on. Here 
the assessment and choice of action is on the basis of the principle of utility. In 
order to decide what is right and wrong to do, we need to have knowledge of 
several things, like we should know all available courses of actions and their 
consequences. We must put a value on each of the available courses of action. 
We must compare these different courses of action in order to decide which action 
has the best expected consequences. This seems almost impossible to look for all 
possible alternatives; here we can apply our previous experience to look for best 
alternative. 


While Act consequentialism sounds appealing at the outset, it has some troubling 
implications. If you’ve ever said, “The ends do not justify the means,” you were 
expressing a non-consequentialist sentiment. There are many actions that 
consequentialism entails are perfectly fine, or even obligatory, that many people 
think are very wrong. Suppose a doctor is monitoring five patients who are in 
urgent need of some vital organs in order to survive. In that moment a person 
with sound health and good physique is visiting the doctor for his routine checkup. 
Suddenly, the doctor thought that if I operate this person with good health and 
provide organs to the five patients, these five people will be able to attain good 
health. In that process one person (with good health) will die. An act- 
consequentialist would not hesitate to justify the doctor’s decision. But people in 
general would not be able to justify it. 


The problem faced by rule-consequentialism might be resolved by the rule- 
consequentialism. Rule consequentialism does not focus on individual actions 
rather it tries to formulate rules or principles which are more likely to bring 
overall good consequences in the society for the majority of people. 


Rule Consequentialism holds, that we need to determine whether an act is good 
or bad on the basis of the rule or principles that we have arrived through the 
principle of utility. So, if we have framed a rule that “Lying is bad and we should 
not lie” then moral agents should do not lie not because it is his/her individual 
preference but it is rule that needs to be followed if we want have overall good of 


the society. Here, it is not about the individual action but it is about the rule or 
norm following which overall welfare can be achieved. Rule consequentialism 
talks about two ways of following it. 


1) Moral agents needs to assess different rules in a particular situation and apply 
the rule or norm which is likely to achieve overall best consequences. 


2) The rule or norm a person gets from the first step for a particular situation 
he/she should follow it irrespective of the thought that an alternative action 
might achieve better consequences than this. For example, if not lying is the 
rule then one should not lie even if lying would bring overall better 
consequences. 


Thus, according to rule consequentialism, we should not simply perform the 
individual action that will produce good consequences. Instead, we should follow 
rules that, when followed, lead to good consequences. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What are the two types of consequentialism? 


3. Define Rule Consequentialism. Give two-steps involved in rule 
consequentialism. 
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8.4. J.S.MILD’S UTILITARIANISM 


John Stuart Mill was a follower of Bentham, he greatly admired Bentham’s 
work even though he disagreed with some of Bentham’s claims particularly on 
the nature of ‘happiness’. As Bentham held that there were no qualitative 
differences between pleasures, only quantitative ones. While for Mill there is a 
qualitative difference between pleasures. The ethical theory of John Stuart Mill 
is most extensively articulated in his classical text Utilitarianism (1861). Its 
goal is to justify the utilitarian principle as the foundation of morals. This 
principle says actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote overall 
human happiness. So, Mill focuses on consequences of actions and not on rights 
or ethical sentiments. 


Mill has tried to define the purpose of morality as to bring a particular state of 
existence. Mill tries to argue that characterizing action simply as good and bad is 
not enough but we need to find out what is/are the things which makes the actions 
a moral nature i.e., good or bad. People might not agree with Mill as to what is or 
should be the thing on the basis of which moral actions should be assessed. Mill 
asserts that this essential feature as the utility of actions which is necessary for 
human existence and makes an action worthy of moral assessment. 


Against the misconception that utility is opposed to pleasure Mill has tried to 
define utility as pleasure and absence of pain. In that way the principle of utility 
is also termed as Greatest Happiness Principle. This principle holds that “actions 
are right in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to 
produce the reverse of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the 
absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure” (Mill 
1969: p. 210). From this perspective avoidance of pain and seeking pleasure is 
end-in-themselves and they are desirable for their own sake. Therefore, any 
other action, event, principle etc is desirable because they are means to achieve 
the end. 


A general criticism that has been put forth against Mill is that considering pleasure 
as the only motto of life means that one is reducing the meaning of life to pleasure. 
Mill has responded to it by distinguishing the quality of human pleasure from 
that of animals. He has emphasized the point that human kind gets pleasure from 
exercising their higher faculties and they will always be unpleasant if they would 
not cultivate them. So, happiness for human kind is the signifier of functioning 
of their higher faculties. Thus, Mill in formulating his utilitarian stand focuses 
on the quality of pleasure. 


He states, 


What I mean by difference of quality in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure more 
valuable than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being greater in amount, there 
is but one possible answer. Of two pleasures, if there be one to which all or almost all 
who have experience of both give a decided preference, irrespective of any feeling of 
moral obligation to prefer it, that is the more desirable pleasure. If one of the two is, 
by those who are competently acquainted with both, placed so far above the other that 
they prefer it, even though knowing it to be attended with a greater amount of discontent, 
and would not resign it for any quantity of the other pleasure which their nature is 
capable of, we are justified in ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a superiority in 
quality, so far outweighing quantity as to render it, in comparison, of small account 
(Mill 2015: p.122). 


In addition to that Mill believed that the standard criterion to evaluate a moral act 
is by considering pleasure of all the people involved/affected by the act and not 
the agent’s own happiness alone. So, one should not consider his/her own pleasure 
as superior than the pleasure of others. Mill advocates equal treatment of all 
human beings, whether rich or poor, black or white, in terms of recognizing the 
value of their pleasure. 


Mill also talks about motivations for doing moral acts. He mentioned about two 
kinds of motivations — external and internal. External motivations are common 
in nature which can be associated with any other moral framework. For example, 
pressure from closed ones, divine sanctions might motivate or societal disapproval 
etc. On the other hand internal motivations come from one’s conscience and the 
inner feelings when a person faces certain situation. For Mill internal motivations 
are stronger than the external motivations as internal features are ingrained within 
the being. From internal motivations natural moral outlook grows and people 
naturally realize the moral obligations. And, Mill has tried to show that how 
utility in association with happiness creates a strong moral foundation within 
human beings (Mill 2015: pp. 140-147). 


Thus, Mill argues that the moral foundation of utilitarianism is embedded within 
the nature of human beings, more specifically in their social nature. Mill has 
opined that society should inculcate and promote this moral orientation through 
different means such as education. 


In this way Mill argued for utilitarian moral theory in his book Utilitarianism. In an 
effort to respond to criticisms of the doctrine, Mill, not only argued in favor of the 
basic principles of Jeremy Bentham but also offered several significant 
improvements to its structure, meaning, and application. Although the progress of 
moral philosophy has been limited by its endless disputes over the reality and nature 
of the highest good, Mill assumed from the outset, everyone can agree that the 
consequences of human actions contribute importantly to their moral value. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What does Mill understand from the concept of ‘First principle’? 


8.5 LET US SUM UP 


This unit tried to give an account of consequentialist ethics in moral philosophy. 
Consequentialism is a type of normative ethical theory which maintains that what 
morally matters about an action is the kind of consequences it produces. It is of 
two types, Act and Rule Consequentialism: Act Consequentialism refers to a 
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family of Consequentialist theories according to which a moral act is one that 
maximizes (total or average) utility. Whereas, Rule Consequentialism refers to a 
family of Consequentialist theories according to which a moral act is one that is 
prescribed by the rule (or set of rules) that, if generally applied, would maximize 
(total or average) utility. This Unit moves further to a more specific theory of 
Utilitarianism put forward by John Stuart Mill. Mill describes Utilitarian theory 
as Greatest Happiness theory according to which, “actions are right in proportion 
as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by 
unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure.” Mill talks about qualitative 
pleasure hence his theory is known as qualitative utilitarianism in contrast to 
Bentham’s quantitative utilitarianism. 


8.6 KEY WORDS 


Consequences: Results brought about, here it is meant the ultimate result that is 
brought about by an action. 


Utility Principle: It holds that the morally right action is the one that produces 
the best overall consequences with regard to the utility or welfare of all the affected 
parties. 
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8.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Consequentialism is a type of normative ethical theory which maintains that 
what morally matters about an action is the kind of consequences it produces. 
Whether an action or practice is morally right or permissible depends upon 
its consequences. Most of the consequentialists argue that we ought to 


maximize the good effects. The simplest form of consequentialism is classical 
(hedonistic) utilitarianism, which asserts that an action is right or wrong 
according to whether it maximizes the net balance of pleasure over pain in 
the universe. 


Utilitarianism is a form of consequentialism which holds the principle of 
utility, i.e., the morally right action is the one that produces the best overall 
consequences with regard to the utility or welfare of all the affected parties. 


The famous example of Utilitarianism is the Trolley example. Imagine there 
is a trolley heading toward a group of 5 workers on the tracks. You are sitting 
in a control center several miles away, and you have a button that can switch 
the trolley onto another track where there’s only 1 worker. If you flip the 
switch, one person will die. If you do nothing, 5 people will die. Should you 
flip the switch? 1 death is better than 5 deaths, so if you have to choose, you 
should try to minimize the loss of life by flipping the switch. This is an 
example of utilitarian reasoning. 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. 


The two types of consequentialism are Act consequentialism and Rule 
Consequentialism. 


Act utilitarianism implies that one should assess whether an act is right or 
wrong directly in view of the principle of utility. This means that the morally 
right action is the one that has the best overall consequences for the welfare 
or utility of the majority of the affected parties. When we face a choice between 
alternative courses of action, we should chose the course of action that has 
the best expected consequences for all (or the majority of) the affected parties. 
Thus, act utilitarianism prescribes the following decision procedure for 
assessment and choice of alternative courses of action on the basis of the 
principle of utility: Identify alternative courses of actions like X1, X2, and 
X3 and so on. Identify the expected consequences of these alternative courses 
of action, like X1’s consequences, X2’s consequences and so on. Here the 
assessment and choice of action is on the basis of the principle of utility. In 
order to decide what is right and wrong to do, we need to have knowledge of 
several things, like we should know all available courses of actions and their 
consequences. We must put a value on each of the available courses of action. 
We must compare these different courses of action in order to decide which 
action has the best expected consequences. This seems almost impossible to 
look for all possible alternatives, here we can apply our previous experience 
to look for best alternative. 


Rule Consequentialism holds that the morally right action must be in 
accordance with moral rules or norms that can be justified on the basis of the 
principle of utility. Agents should decide what to do in concrete situations by 
applying rules whose acceptance will produce the best consequences. The 
question is not which action will produce the greatest utility, but which moral 
norm or rule will produce the greatest utility or welfare. The two-step 
procedure involved in rule consequentialism are: 


1) Anassessment of moral norms (or rules) on the basis of the principle of 
utility: One should assess which moral norms that will produce the best 
overall consequences for all the affected parties. 
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2) An assessment of the rightness and wrongness of actions in concrete 
situations in view of the moral norms that are justified in the first step: 
One should determine how to act in a concrete situation on the basis of 
the moral norms justified in step one — even if an alternative course of 
action will have better consequences for all the affected parties in a given 
situation. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. 


Mill uses the concept of “first principles” and foundations of morality 
throughout his text Utilitarianism. With this notion, Mill asserts that it is not 
enough simply to characterize actions as good or evil; rather, there must be 
something about these actions that gives them a moral nature, and a reason 
why terms like “good” and “evil” have such resonance in the first place. 
People have not been able to agree about what this essential principle of 
morality is, or why it is so special. Thus, he, in his text has attempted to 
identify this foundation once and for all—namely, to identify it as the concept 
of utility— and then to demonstrate why this moral foundation is so 
extraordinary, so central to our existence as human beings. 


UNIT 9 CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF 
ETHICAL THEORIES’ 


Structure 


9.0 Objectives 

9.1 Introduction 

9.2 Major Ethical Theories: An Overview 

9.3 Critical Appraisal of Utilitarianism 

9.4 Critical Appraisal of Deontological Ethics 
9.5 Critical Appraisal of Virtue Ethics 

9.6 Let Us Sum Up 

9.7 Key Words 

9.8 Further Readings and References 

9.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


9.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Unit are as follows: 


e To understand the basic themes and presuppositions of major ethical 
(normative) theories; Utilitarianism, deontology, and virtue ethics, 


e To analyze these ethical theories, 


e To critically examine these ethical theories. 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


This unit will primarily focus on critically analyzing the theories of normative 
ethics discussed so far, namely, Virtue Ethics, Utilitarianism, and Kant’s 
deontological ethics. These theories are the major theories of ethics that have 
dominated the human psyche by providing reasons for their actions for ages. The 
action-guiding principle for our actions provided by these theories is assisting us 
in understanding questions such as what is right and what is wrong? How to 
decide what is good or bad in a particular situation? And, related to it, the 
overarching question of how to live peacefully in a society. Living in peace is 
directly connected with how to be good as an individual and as a society. 


Critical reflections of these theories will help us to reformulate and reorganize 
our action-guiding principles for a better living. 


9.2 MAJOR ETHICAL THERIES: AN OVERVIEW 


All the theories of ethics intend to provide the answer to the question — how one 
ought to act in a situation involving others. Actions of a free agent are always 
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subject to moral evaluation of whether an action is right or wrong/good or bad. 
Ethical theories help us determine our actions by providing some action-guiding 
principles. For example, we ought to act in ways that will maximize the overall 
utility (Utilitarianism in a general sense). Moral assessment of our actions is 
necessary for building a peaceful society. People in societies full of immoral or 
ethically bad people will not lead their lives peacefully as forgery, corruption, 
stealing, murder, etc. will be rampant. As individuals, we need to understand 
principles that help us to be good individuals. Thus we need to define and 
understand the ethical principles through which people’s conduct would largely 
be assessed and judged. 


As a theory of ethics, Utilitarianism provides the perspective that the utility of an 
action/policy/law/rule should be the basis of determining whether an action is 
ethically good or bad. The nature of utility an action or a policy produces ought 
to be considered for its moral evaluation. The moral judgment of an action is not 
dependent upon the action in-itself but the good or bad it brings. This theory 
opines that we should assess the overall outcomes of an action or what an action 
produces or the overall consequences it has to pass a value judgment about the 
action. This approach does not take into consideration the value of an action in 
itself. Speaking the truth itself might have intrinsic value apart from what good it 
might bring. Understanding good and bad within the utilitarian framework has 
been understood, associating it with pleasure and pain. An action is right or wrong 
is dependent on how much overall happiness or unhappiness it produces. Jeremy 
Bentham, John Stuart Mill and Henry Sidgwick are the three major proponents 
of this theory. 


Deontological theories of ethics provide the understanding that ethical norms or 
principles are of prime importance. Moral norms and laws are required to define 
the duties of a moral agent. Immanuel Kant, the major advocate of this theory, 
provides the understanding that we ought to morally assess the action or a policy 
in-itself through the prism of already defined rules and laws and not its 
consequences for the value judgment of an action. Apart from that, this theory 
holds that it is not rational to discharge one’s duty for the sake of any other 
element/motivation than to fulfill one’s duty. “Duty for the sake of Duty” is one 
of the central tenets of this theory. Breaking the ethical law e.g., it is wrong to lie, 
is wrong in any circumstances even if that saves a person’s life. Circumstantial 
or consequential benefits are not significant for making a moral judgment on an 
action. People’s intention for doing an action holds an essential factor for this 
theory for judging an action. 


In contrast to both the theories mentioned above where actions or policies proposed 
to assess for making a moral judgment, Virtue ethics holds that it is crucial to 
evaluate a person’s character and following that the action s/he is doing. Being 
just, honest, truthful, courageous and kind to others are the character traits that 
individuals should develop to be a good person and do good. Lying, deceiving, 
and betrayal are the traits discouraged from being cultivated in one’s character. 
This ethical approach explains that if individual beings of society are good, society 
will eventually become a good society. Virtue ethicists find it more appropriate 
to focus on the internal aspect of individual beings than on the external for proper 
assessment of their moral character. 


All the normative principles provided aim to achieve a good society by guiding 
people’s actions and their character. But these theories also face some criticism. 


In the following sections, we will critically evaluate the principles of all the 
above-mentioned theories of ethics. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is the principle that Utilitarianism provides for ethical assessment 
of an action? 


9.3 CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF UTILITARIANISM 


James Rachel (2012) points out that Utilitarianism, as a theory of ethics, can be 
understood by understanding three of its locus points. First, the consequence of 
an action is the only thing that matters for assessing any action morally. Second, 
we should measure the consequences of action based on how much pleasure and 
pain it produces in terms of its quantity and quality. Third, in assessing 
consequences, each individual’s pleasure and pain should get an equal amount 
of consideration (Rachel, 2012: p. 110). There should not be any discrimination 
in appraising pleasure and pain based on an individual’s position in society, class, 
caste, religion, sex, etc. 


Bentham argues that the central aim of morality is to make the world happy as 
much as possible. This principle requires individuals to produce maximum 
happiness in any situation if s/he is to be a morally good person. Maximum 
happiness means it should make people happier, as many as possible. In addition 
to that, to be morally good, a particular action must produce happiness over 
sorrow; otherwise, we should consider it as bad. 


For Mill, happiness is the end, which is desirable, and every other thing is desirable 
to reach that end. For example, my desire for food will surely fill my empty 
stomach, but ultimately feeding myself will make me happy. Otherwise, starvation 
would lead to a painful situation, and we should avoid it. 


Following Rachel, the first criticism that comes into our mind is that is pleasure 
all that matters for morality? Adding to that, can we morally judge our actions/ 
policies/principles solely based on how much pain and pleasure produces? For 
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example, is it right on the part of a group of students to rag/torture the new 
student in class just because it is pleasurable for them? Is it a good or right thing 
to lie before the court of law as it would make the maximum number of people 
happy? We can also understand the magnitude of these questions by turning them 
around. Is everything that produces maximum happiness or pleasure morally 
right or good? In that regard, killing an innocent person would also amount to a 
good act if it produces happiness among the maximum number of people. We 
can cite another often-used example against Utilitarianism here. Suppose a person 
used to peep into a family’s bathroom, but none of the family members is aware 
of it. Whatever kind of pleasure that person is getting from peeping, is without 
harming anybody, and not in the victim’s knowledge. Pain or sorrow is not 
exceeding pleasure as the victims are unaware of it. So, the action produces 
maximum happiness, at least to the extent the person is not getting caught. Now, 
the question is, can we consider the act as a good act? Utilitarians would answer 
this question positively. Even if we do not bring in the concerns of justice and 
violations of people’s right to privacy, our general understanding of good and 
bad would consider the act as a bad one. 


Related to the point mentioned above, we can argue against Utilitarianism that 
the life of a human being is constituted and guided by many factors, and one 
among them is happiness/pleasure. Considering happiness as the only guiding 
factor for various human actions is giving excessive prominence to it. Other 
elements of human life like justice, truth, rights are seemingly secondary to 
happiness in the Utilitarian framework. One may object that justice or rights are 
values if established, ultimately leading to a happy society. It might be the case. 
But justice should prevail in society irrespective of whether its consequences 
would make the majority of people happy or not. For example, a vicious criminal 
should get harsh punishment even if that event might make maximum people 
sad. 


We can substantiate the accusation against Utilitarianism that it advocates the 
majority’s rule by raising the issues of violation of rights and justice. For example, 
if there is a gross human rights violation in a country and that too gives pleasure 
to the majority of the people, Utilitarians would face difficulty in condemning it 
as wrong. This kind of situation becomes complex when the headcount of people 
for proving the majority (as pleasure of the maximum number of people does 
matter in Utilitarianism) and minority is like 60 and 40. The moral decision about 
good and bad would favor the majority as they have the maximum numbers. The 
pertinent question that arises here is whether morality, i.e., whether an action or 
event or policy is good or bad, depends on just numbers? Any hostile action that 
affects adversely to the 40 people is still wrong. Utilitarianism seems not to 
accommodate these kinds of concerns in the theory. 


We generally understand the utilitarian approach as consequentialist. That means 
what matters for the ethical assessment of action is the result/consequences of 
the action. If the output failed to produce pleasure over pain, we should consider 
it as a bad action. If the results make maximum people happy, then the action is 
good. However, philosophers like Amartya Sen have defended this kind of an 
approach where we need to assess an action’s results before doing it. He argues 
that to avoid negative consequences of a particular action we need to foresee 
(which we can do easily) the relevant consequences that action might bring and 
then decide whether we ought to do it or not. What action is producing is important 


to consider in passing a moral judgment about the action in-itself. But the objection 
against this approach is that consequences are not the only thing based on which 
we should give a value judgment. In many cases, the action in-itself might be 
right or wrong. For example, torturing a child is wrong in-itself irrespective of 
the consequences it might bring. 


The approach of maximizing utility in terms of pleasure gives Utilitarianism a 
relativistic framework. No right act or good act can be considered as right or 
good universally in all circumstances. Suppose action ‘A’ is a good act because, 
in specific cases, it produces maximum overall pleasure rather than pain. The 
same action ‘A’ might not produce maximum overall pleasure in a different 
circumstance. Accordingly, we would not consider it as a good act. So, a particular 
action might get different value judgments depending upon the context and 
situation. Murder, treason, corruption, cheating, lying cannot be outrightly 
discredited as wrong or something bad. They might produce maximum pleasure 
among the maximum number of people. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Why do philosophers criticize Utilitarianism over its consequential nature? 


9.4 CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF DEONTOLOGICAL 
ETHICS 


Deontological ethics, unlike Utilitarianism, primarily emphasizes moral duties 
guided by pure reason. Utilitarianism, as we have seen above, tries to define that 
through the calculation of overall utility measured in terms of pleasure and pain. 
Immanuel Kant, the foremost advocate of deontological ethics, argues that moral 
rules or principles are ends-in-themselves. Performing duties according to those 
rules should not be for the sake of any other objectives, in other words, “duty for 
the sake of duty” and nothing else. Kant has explained this with the help of the 
distinction between “Hypothetical Imperatives” and “Categorical Imperatives”. 
Hypothetical imperatives are those “oughts” that an individual performs for the 
sake of achieving something s/he desires. For example, if I want to pass the exam 
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with good marks, I ought to study hard. Or, if I wish not to be affected by the 
Corona Virus, I ought to maintain social distancing. The should-ness or oughtness 
of these actions depends upon the desires one has to achieve some or other goals. 
For Kant, the should-ness or oughtness used to define moral obligations cannot be 
subjective and vary with the change of an individual’s desires in life. They should 
be ‘categorical’ in nature; one must follow them irrespective of his/her desires. 
Categorical Imperatives or Practical Law should be unconditional, and they should 
not be followed because of reaching any other end, but because they themselves set 
ends. For example, no one should lie. In this example, lying is prohibited, not 
because it will harm others or break their trust, etc. but, in the context of Kantian 
categorical imperative, lying is not permitted because it is bad in itself. The rule is 
no rational being should lie in any circumstance. 


Maxims play a vital role in Kantian philosophy (Philosophy of Kant) in deciding 
the moral law. Kant’s first maxim is to provide objectivity in an ethical rule as it 
is already being considered that subjective rules cannot be a moral law. The first 
maxim demands an individual to act on rules, which s/he can adhere to as a 
universal law. For example, you made a promise to your friend without any 
intention to keep it, and eventually, you broke the promise. The question here is, 
can you adhere to the idea that every friend/person in the world ought to break 
promises? If you cannot adhere to it, then you cannot consider it a maxim for the 
moral law. Thus you ought not to do it. 


Similarly, people should not lie; they ought to speak the truth; people should not 
cheat, kill an innocent, etc. can be considered moral law and should be followed 
universally without breaking it. In addition to that, the will to fulfill these duties 
should not to achieve any other end but only to perform these duties and nothing 
else. One should not help a person because s/he needs some favour from that 
person or s/he loves helping people. In both cases helping is motivated by the 
subjective will. What if someone has no such intention to get a favour or someone 
does not love helping? Will helping be as obligatory on them as on persons with 
some subjective will? Kant opines that it will not. Thus, if help is considered a 
moral duty, people need to discharge it irrespective of whether they have any 
subjective element or not. They should fulfill their duties with the spirit of doing 
“duty for the sake of duty” and nothing else. 


In this context, the primary question against Kant is that what if speaking truth, 
which everyone ought to adhere universally as a moral duty, will lead to the 
murder of an innocent person? Which one, telling the truth or saving an innocent 
human’s life, may be considered as primary duty? Kantian ethics, in general, is 
not consequential. So, people might opine that one should not lie in any 
circumstance even if that leads to an innocent being’s death. By discharging one’s 
duty of not lying, one may uphold the moral law, but can we say that the person 
is not guilty of the murder? At least, s/he has participated in the event in such a 
way that it leads to the murder of an innocent person. So, it seems that Kantian 
deontology has not adequately addressed the problem when a person faces a 
moral dilemma. 


Not considering the consequences of an action in formulating a moral law might 
be seen as a problem for this approach of ethics. We can understand the issue 
through the dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna in the Indian epic Mahabharata. 
Krishna was trying to convince Arjuna that it is his duty as a Kshatriya or member 
of the warrior caste to fight for a just cause even if that is against his own people. 


He should not worry about the consequences. On the other hand, Arjuna hesitated 
to wage war because he was foreseeing that war would result in huge loss of 
innocent human lives. He was foreseeing the consequences of war and considering 
it unjustified to act in a way that would lead to a massive loss of innocent lives.. 
The above example shows that there are occasions where we need to consider 
the relevant consequences an action might bring before making a judgment about 
whether to act that way or not. As human beings, we are limited and confined 
within many boundaries, and our ‘situatedness’ is one among them. We cannot 
objectively apply a moral principle to make a moral judgment or act in all life’s 
different situations. Assessment of the situation and considering the relevant 
factors and relevant consequences of our actions are important for making a 
moral value judgment. Complete neutrality towards the consequences of actions 
might sometimes make our actions unethical. 


Another point of criticism against Kantian deontology is the issue of motivation 
for doing an ethical act. People ought to discharge their duties only for the sake 
of fulfilling their obligations and nothing else. Kant has tried to prevent any 
element which will make an ethical act subjective. People might have different 
motivations for fulfilling their duties. Someone might love humanity thus, he 
helps people in need; someone might get some benefit by telling the truth; 
otherwise, he wouldn’t have. Kant opines that we cannot consider these actions 
as ethical. It is because ethical principles cannot be subjective and depend on 
individual preferences. A person loves humanity; thus, he is fulfilling his duty of 
helping others in need. What about those who do not love humanity or act in that 
way? What about those people who are not getting any benefit from discharging 
their duty? Then, principally, they cannot be held responsible for not fulfilling 
their duties. Thus, to bring in a universal framework of ethics for all rational 
beings, Kant has tried to block these individual preferences for fulfilling one’s 
duty. He argues that it is reasonable to do our duties only for the sake of duty and 
without any other motivation. Reason should be our primary motivational basis 
to act ethically. Kant finds love, sympathy, and relational acts as contingent, and 
we cannot consider actions inspired by these feelings as acts of goodwill. The 
question that remains here is that can human beings be so unaffected/neutral in 
different situations of their lives to make moral decisions only inspired by reason? 
How can a person consider his mother and a stranger as having the same value 
for him when both are drowning, and he is the only person who can save only 
one of them? Most Kantians would argue that the person can save his mother, 
but he should not make the decision based on the affiliations he has with his 
mother. The worth of two human lives should be seen on equal terms. By being 
rational, each and every human being is end-in-themselves, which comes from 
Kant’s second maxim. But the problem remains the same — how far we, human 
beings, are competent to disregard our affiliations, relations, emotional 
attachments, sympathy, a contextual environment which, apart from reason, 
contributes to a large extent in our moral decision making. 


Kant’s second maxim has contributed a lot in shaping modern human rights 
discourse. It demands every individual to treat every other person, whether his/ 
her own person or not, always as an end and never only as a mere means. This 
maxim secures the intrinsic worth of a person as the person has personhood. It 
will not be wrong to state that this ‘personhood’ in Kantian philosophy has mostly 
been defined based on a person’s rationality. This maxim secures individuals 
from any exploitation and promotes treating with the will to do welfare for them, 
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respect their rights, and avoid harming. Treating people always as an end will 
lead to the “Kingdom of Ends” which is the goal of Kant’s third maxim. 


Though this maxim talks about people’s overall welfare in society, some 
unease is there regarding treating everyone as a mere end. We should not 
give punishment for the sake of society. Kant has rejected the Utilitarian 
argument for punishment as that would lead to treating criminals merely as 
an end for others’ happiness. Kant argues that punishment is a concern of 
justice, and we should decide punishment, which is fitting for the crimes. So 
“eye for an eye” might be the suitable theory for the Kantian understanding 
of punishment. The question arises here is that what if the criminal is a victim 
of his or her situation? What if someone mistakenly murdered an innocent? 
Can we judge those situations through any other principle? Or, are we to 
punish them only based on the crime, they have done irrespective of their 
situation or context in which somebody had done the crime? These are the 
questions which lead us to consider that Kantian theory of ethics has not 
accommodated all the ethical issues. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Define Categorical Imperatives. 


9.5 CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF VIRTUE ETHICS 


Utilitarianism and Kantian deontology revolve around the question - how to act 
morally or what makes an action good or bad? Virtue ethics advocates ask the 
question from ancient times, as Rachel puts it, “what traits of character make 
someone a good person” (Rachel 2012, p.157). Instead of finding out action- 
guiding principles, they delved into finding virtues that make a person good. 
Plato has identified virtues as something internal to human beings rather than 
something external of them. Human virtues reside in human beings. Utilitarianism 
and deontological ethics are trying to find out good and bad in actions in the 
form of moral obligations and in consequences of the action. Plato argues in The 
Republic that if individual beings are virtuous only, they will act in good ways. 


Both Plato and Aristotle have opined that the goodness of a human being cannot 
be determined by analyzing instances of actions. If it is a virtue, it should be 
habitual and constant in every action. We cannot consider a serial killer as a good 
person by observing one single act of goodness done by him. Other ethics theories 
are not so concerned about making a person good or cultivating virtues in 
individual beings. They seem to revolve around what considerations we should 
keep in our mind in making a moral decision, how we ought to act, and how to 
assess an act on and pass a moral judgment about whether the action is good or 
bad. Virtue ethics talks about different virtues that should be cultivated in human 
beings so that acting in good ways should be their habit and not ephemeral. 
Elizabeth Anscombe (1958) has argued that the concerns of virtue ethics have 
been disregarded in contemporary times, and those trying to advocate it seem to 
be misguided. We should again return to the approach that Greek philosophers 
have developed, especially Aristotle. 


Plato has responded to how to be virtuous by saying that there should be harmony/ 
balance between different parts of the soul (Reason, Courage, and Temperance). 
Aristotle has tried to define harmony by stating that virtues are the midpoint of 
two vices — one is extreme, and the other is insufficient. He termed this midpoint 
as the “Golden Rule.” So, saying that being courageous is a virtue means, in 
Aristotlean framework, to say that one should not be over-courageous, which 
will lead to recklessness, and one should not be coward as well. This understanding 
applies in all the list of virtues concerning human beings. Plato has tried to delve 
deep into this issue. For him to be virtuous the human soul needs to maintain a 
harmonious state where Reason, Courage, and Temperance are in concomitance. 
Plato would place this harmony as a condition to maintain the Aristotlean “Golden 
Rule”. Plato would say that once the psychic harmony is in place, people would 
act in ways that are good on a continuous basis. 


The major criticism that comes up against this theory is its inability to explain 
why something should be considered a virtue. Why should we consider 
truthfulness as a virtue? Why are any of the virtues considered a virtue? In the 
case of Utilitarianism, they would readily point out why they would consider 
any action as good or bad. Advocates of Kantian deontology would also rely on 
their principles to pass a moral value judgment. But in the case of Virtue ethics, 
that explanation is imprecise. Thus, there is no substantial ground provided by 
this ethics approach on why we should consider kindness/courageous/ 
truthfulness as a virtue. In addition to that, many people have argued that the 
virtues are not in-itself valuable, but they are valuable because either they help 
us in generating overall welfare in society (Utilitarian concern) or they help us 
in discharging our duties (Deontological concern). Like, we consider kindness 
to others is a virtue because by being kind to others, we maximize welfare in 
society. While many people subscribe to this view, Plato in The Republic has 
firmly argued that justice as a virtue is valuable for its own sake and for the 
consequences it brings as well. 


Another objection to Virtue ethics is that this normative ethics approach has very 
little to guide when a person faces an ethical dilemma. For example, a person 
may face a dilemma between either telling the truth, which will hurt another 
person’s sentiments or being kind and compassionate by being silent. How 
would the individual choose to prioritize one virtue over the other in cases of 
conflict of two virtues? 
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9.6 LET US SUM UP 


So far, in this unit we have tried to analyze different ethical approaches critically. 
At this juncture, we can say that no theory is perfect and beyond criticism. Every 
theory has its strength and has made its mark on the history of Philosophy. 
Contemporary developments in the discipline of ethics might not have been 
possible without these approaches. Criticisms are not being made and should not 
be made to vilify any theory. Criticisms show the problematic aspects of a theory 
and attempt to fulfill the lacunae inside concepts. Despite all the criticisms, no 
one would deny the positive contribution these theories have made in 
understanding the distinction between good and bad or right and wrong. 


Check Your Progress IV 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. How is the concern of Virtue Ethics different from the other approaches 
of ethics? 


9.7 KEY WORDS 


Critical Appraisal : To evaluate any concept/principle critically. 


Normative Ethics : Moral philosophy about norm/rule-making in moral life. 
Some of the pertinent questions of this moral philosophy are; What are the moral 
principles? What is the basis to establish these moral principles/norms? 
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9.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. 


Utilitarianism formulates utility as the basis for assessing an action, whether 
that is good or bad. Advocates of this theory have defined utility in terms of 
happiness. They provide the principle that if an action produces pleasure/ 
happiness over pain/sorrow among the maximum number of people, then 
that action would be considered good otherwise, it would be regarded as 
bad. 


The major difference between Utilitarianism and Deontology is that 
Utilitarianism states that we need to analyze the consequences of an action 
to determine whether the action is good or bad. On the other hand, deontology 
states that we need to examine the action in-itself in making a moral judgment 
about the action. Apart from that, Utilitarianism is centred around the question 
of utility in terms of pleasure and pain. Deontological ethics revolves around 
the concept of duty irrespective of whether discharging one’s duty produces 
pain or pleasure. 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


il 


Utilitarianism is consequential because it gives priority to the consequences 
of an action in making an ethical evaluation of it. Whether an action/policy/ 
tule is good or bad depends on how much pain or pleasure it produces as 
consequences. The charge against Utilitarianism is that this principle 
overlooks the factor that actions might be intrinsically good or bad. Actions 
might have value themselves. In addition to that, consequences would not 
always morally justify an action. For example, people might get happiness 
by harming/torturing an innocent person. But torturing or harming an innocent 
is in-itself bad. 


The moral principle that Utilitarianism has provided is good if it produces 
maximum happiness among the maximum number of people; otherwise, it 
will be considered bad. Scholars have raised the question that if that is so, 
there will be no uniformity in making a moral judgment about an action. A 
particular action in one situation might be good because it might produce 
happiness over sorrow, but the same action in a different situation might be 
considered bad because there it has produced suffering over pleasure. So, 
good and bad is entirely situational and thus relativistic. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. 


Kant formulates Categorical Imperatives in understanding moral obligations. 
Categorical imperatives are not dependent upon a person’s desire or fulfill 
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some other ends that are applicable for hypothetical imperatives. The nature 
of categorical imperatives is ‘you ought to do it’ irrespective of whether 
someone desires to do it or not. If moral law prescribes something as a duty, 
one should do it. Categorical imperatives are unconditional and without 
exceptions. One should not violate them in any condition. 


One of the major criticisms against Kantian deontology is that this theory is 
not unambiguous in dealing with moral dilemmas. This theory is silent largely, 
or we can say not guiding us on questions like which duty should get priority, 
telling the truth or saving an innocent’s life, if there is a conflict between two 
moral duties. Another criticism that comes up in a significant way against 
this theory is that Kant’s categorical imperatives prevent us from considering 
any concerns for the consequences that my fulfillment of duty might bring. 
Sometimes we need to foresee the relevant implications of action; otherwise, 
many negative consequences might fall out from one single act of ours. 


Answers to Check Your Progress IV 


1. 


Virtue Ethics, primarily, asks a completely different question from 
Utilitarianism and Deontological ethics. Instead of asking what makes an 
action good or bad, it asks the character traits that make a person good or 
bad. So, the primary aim of virtue ethics is different from the other two 
approaches of ethics. Another important difference is that Virtue ethics does 
not prioritize single instances of action to make a moral value judgment like 
the other two theories. It considers virtues as something constant (habitual). 
We actually cannot judge a person by observing one instance of doing good. 
He might be a serial offender, and he might have done that act of goodness 
by chance. 


The major criticism that comes up against Virtue ethics is in the form of the 
question that why should consider virtues as a virtue at all. Why we ought to 
consider kindness or honesty as a virtue? Virtue ethics provides no precise 
answer to this question. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Block 3 “Meta-Ethics” comprises with five units. In this block learner will 
understand the meta-ethics as well as major meta-ethical theories. In this block 
we will discuss naturalism, non-naturalism, subjectivism, emotivism and 
prescriptivism. 


Unit 10 “Introduction to Meta-ethics” discusses definition and nature of meta- 
ethics. This unit also presents the distinction among the various ethics; normative 
ethics, meta-ethics, applied ethics. This unit elucidates the various kinds of meta- 
ethical theories. 


Unit 11 “Ethical Naturalism and Non-naturalism” discusses the distinction 
between naturalism and non-naturalism and also deals with the various kinds of 
naturalistic and non-naturalistic ethical theories. In this unit learner will also 
study G E Moore’s position on the question, what is moral property? 


Unit 12 “Subjectivism: David Hume” deals with various versions of subjectivism. 
Learner will also enable to understand the David Hume’s version of subjectivism. 


Unit 13 “Emotivism: Charles Stevenson” discusses the presuppositions and 
arguments of emotivism. The main focus of this unit is on emotivism of Charles 
Stevenson. 


Unit 14 “Prescriptivism: R M Hare” deals with the meta-ethical view called 
prescriptivism. This unit discusses the Hare’s version of Prescriptivism and 
significance of prescriptivism in moral philosophy. 


UNIT 10 INTRODUCTION TO META-ETHICS’ 


Structure 


10.0 Objectives 
10.1 Introduction 
10.2 Definition 


10.3 Branches of Metaethics 
10.3.1 Ethical Cognitivism 
10.3.2 Ethical Non-Cognitivism 
10.4 Let Us Sum Up 


10.5 Key Words 
10.6 Further Readings and References 
10.7 Answers to Check Your Progress 


10.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit learner will enable to understand, 
e the meaning of metaethics, 


e its comparison with other branches of ethics like normative ethics and applied 
ethics 


e different types of metaethical theories and their presuppositions, framework 
etc. 


10.1. INTRODUCTION 


Ethics is the philosophical study of moral principles. It is the study of what are 
good and bad ends to pursue in life, and what is right and wrong to do in our 
everyday life. Its primary aim is to determine how one ought to live and what one 
ought to do in life. We can also say that it is a systematic study of the concepts, 
guiding rules and theories that are involved in our right and wrong behaviour. 
Ethics is broadly divided into three main branches: normative ethics, applied 
ethics and metaethics. Normative ethics examines standards for rightness and 
wrongness of actions. Normative ethics is the study of norms, codes of conduct, 
rules that make actions right or wrong. This may involve articulating the good 
habits or virtues that we should acquire, the duties that we should follow, or the 
consequences of our behaviour on others. Applied ethics attempts to apply the 
ethical theories in particular situations. It involves examining specific controversial 
issues, such as abortion, infanticide, animal rights, capital punishment, human 
cloning and so on. While normative ethics and applied ethics focus on what is 
moral or what one ought to do, metaethics focuses on what morality itself is. 
Metaethics investigates the ethical principles and where they come from, and 
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what they actually mean. Metaethics serves as a foundation for normative and 
applied ethics. 


Let us understand the distinction between applied ethics, normative ethics and 
metaethics with the help of an analogy of football game. “Here different things 
associated with football will be equated with different disciplines of ethics. There 
are the players, whom we can think as applied ethicists. Applied ethicists are 
interested in moral questions regarding particular issues such as whether it is 
wrong to have an abortion, whether suicide is permissible, whether we have an 
obligation to donate money, whether human cloning is wrong and so on. Then 
there is a referee, who helps to interpret the rules that players are following. The 
referee can be thought of as normative ethicist. The normative ethicists are 
interested in questions regarding underlying principles that guide the applied 
ethicist. For example, in working out what is right and wrong, should only the 
consequences matter? What kind of person should we become? Finally, there is 
the football analyst who does not kick a ball or interpret the rules for the players 
but tries to understand and comment on what is going on in the game itself. This 
is like the metaethicist, who asks questions about the very practice of ethics. In 
this way metaethics differs from applied and normative ethics.” 


This unit will provide a detailed introduction of what metaethics is and the different 
types of metaethical theories. 


10.2 DEFINITION 


“Metaethics is the attempt to understand the metaphysical, epistemological, 
semantic, and psychological, presuppositions and commitments of moral thought, 
talk, and practice.” (Plato Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, entries on 
Metaethics). Metaethics is an enquiry into the nature and meaning of our moral 
judgements and actions. The aim of metaethics is to investigate where ethical 
principles come from, and what they mean. For example, when we say, Honesty 
is good, then what we want to say, or in other words, what do we mean when we 
use the term good in a moral judgement. The word Metaethics is coined by joining 
two words “meta” and “ethics”. Here, the word “meta” is often misunderstood as 
being “beyond” or “after” ethics, on the contrary it means to “think about” or “sit 
apart from” ethics which means to go into the fundamental of the ethics. It takes 
a bird’s-eye view on the ethical practices as metaethicists go deep into the 
fundamental questions of morality and try to make sense of what is going on. 
Thus, one should not think of metaethics as something beyond or distant from 
ethics instead it is more fundamental and goes even deeper to the basic question 
of what morality itself is. 


Though the word “metaethics” was coined in the twentieth century, the basic 
philosophical concern regarding the status and foundations of moral language, 
properties and judgements goes back to the ancient Greek philosophy in the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle. In Plato’s Euthyphro, Socrates’ defence of the 
separation of divine commands from moral values is considered a forerunner of 
modern metaethical debates regarding the secular foundation of moral values. 
Even in Aristotle’s Book one of his Nicomachean Ethics, grounding of virtue 
and happiness in the biological and political nature of human, has also been 
examined from the perspective of contemporary metaethics. Many Medieval 
accounts of morality that ground values in religious texts, commands, or emulation 


may also be understood as defending certain metaethical positions. In contrast, 
Immanuel Kant proposed the foundation for ethics that was not based on the 
religious sectarian differences. Kant’s discussions in his Groundwork on the 
Metaphysics of Morals of a universal “moral law” necessitated by reason have 
been fertile ground for the articulation of many contemporary neo-Kantian 
defences of moral objectivity. Metaethics as a branch of ethics became prominent 
in the twentieth century with the writings of G E. Moore. 


Metaethics deals with following questions: Are there moral facts? If there are 
moral facts, what is their origin? And how do we learn about the moral facts, if 
there are any? What do exactly people mean when they use the words like 
“good” and “right”? Where do moral values come from—what is their source 
and foundation? Are some things morally right or wrong for all people at all 
times, or does morality instead vary from person to person, context to context, 
or culture to culture? These are some of the basic questions which are 
acknowledged in metaethics, which sets a foundation for normative and applied 
ethics. The central question is the question of whether any moral claims are 
true, and whether it is rational to commit oneself to acting morally. This question 
can only be answered by taking a position on the correctness or cogency of 
people’s moral convictions. Metaethics, in dealing with the question of whether 
ethical sentences express propositions, is divided broadly into two branches 
which are Ethical Cognitivism and Ethical Non-Cognitivism, which are further 
divided into many branches. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Differentiate between metaethics, normative ethics and applied ethics. 


10.3 BRANCHES OF METAETHICS 


Metaethical theories can be broadly categorised into two branches: ethical 
cognitivism and ethical non-cognitivism. In ethical cognitivism, ethical sentences 
can express beliefs which are truth bearers and therefore they can be regarded as 
true or false. Whereas in ethical non-cognitivism, in contrast to ethical cognitivism, 
ethical sentences do not express beliefs. 


10.3.1 Ethical Cognitivism 


Ethical Cognitivism is a metaethical theory according to which (1) moral 
judgements can express beliefs and (2) they are truth-apt, which means the 
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statements can be described as true or false. Psychological Cognitivism advocates 
that a moral statement is an utterance of our belief about a moral action. When 
someone makes claims like “killing someone is wrong” or “Abortion is morally 
wrong”, then he is expressing a belief. These statements, “killing someone is 
wrong” and “Abortion is morally wrong”, can be true or false which is called 
truth-apt. The view that moral statements can be true or false is known as Semantic 
Cognitivism. According to the Semantic Cognitivists, our moral statements are 
made true or false based on how accurately they refer to the specific moral aspect 
of the world. What is it that makes them true or false? Semantic cognitivists 
view moral language as essentially descriptive in nature. Just like the statement 
“cat is on the mat” makes a descriptive claim that the cat is sitting on the mat and 
it is true or false based on whether the cat is actually sitting on the mat or not. 
This statement expresses a belief about how the world actually is. In the similar 
way moral statements also make descriptive claims and their truth and falsity is 
based on the external world or state of affairs. Our moral claims will be true 
when our descriptions about moral claims correspond (represent; as it is) with 
the external world or facts or state of affairs, if they do not correspond with the 
external world, facts or state of affairs, then they will be false. Ethical Cognitivists 
take the views of psychological cognitivism and semantic cognitivism together, 
when they claim that moral statements are the expression of truth-apt beliefs and 
their truth value (truth and falsity) can be determined only on the basis of their 
correspondence with the facts or external world. Ethical cognitivism includes 
moral realism, moral subjectivism and error theory. 


10.3.1.1 Moral Realism 


Moral realism holds that the moral statements express a belief and these beliefs 
are regarded as mind-independent facts of the world. We find two basic premises 
of moral realism, one is that moral facts exist and second is that the moral facts 
exist independently of human mind. When we say that moral facts are objective 
and independent it means that they do not depend on beliefs and attitudes of an 
individual or on norms of any culture. In believing that “killing someone is wrong” 
does not make killing wrong, what world makes killing wrong is the presence of 
actual moral property of wrong (objective and mind-independent) associated with 
the act of killing. Moral realism is divided into two varieties: ethical naturalism 
and ethical non-naturalism. 


a. Ethical Naturalism 


Ethical naturalism holds that there are objective and natural moral properties. 
They hold that we have empirical knowledge of the moral truths. Naturalism 
may be defined widely so as to include all reductionist ethical theories which 
explain the function of ethical terms in terms of natural phenomena, i.e. so 
as to include hedonists and utilitarian theories, account of ‘good’, ‘ought’ 
and ‘right’ in terms of satisfaction of desires, as well as propositional and 
non-cognitivist version of subjectivism and relativism. Advocates of 
utilitarianism, Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill define moral goodness 
in terms of actions that promote greatest amount of (qualitative happiness, 
especially in Mill’s version of Utilitarianism) happiness for the greater number 
of people. That is why we can say that these philosophers see ‘good’ as a 
natural property (i.e., We can measure happiness). 


b. Ethical Non-Naturalism 


In ethical non-naturalism moral properties are entirely different from the 
natural properties. GE. Moore is the main contender of non-naturalism. 
According to Moore moral properties do not exist in the outside world like 
natural properties and they are fundamentally simple non-natural properties. 
Here goodness is not a natural property which can be known through the 
empirical means. Non-naturalists believe that we can know the presence of 
moral properties (for example goodness) intuitively with the help of moral 
sense present in us. G. E. Moore objects the view that moral properties are 
natural properties. Moore believes that moral properties are fundamentally 
simple. He criticizes the view of identifying moral properties with natural 
properties which he named as the naturalistic fallacy. Moore refutes equating 
of moral properties like ‘goodness’ with the non-moral properties, whether 
naturalistic or supernatural. 


10.3.1.2 Moral Subjectivism 


Moral Subjectivism holds that there are no objective moral properties and it is, 
therefore, a form of moral anti-realism. According to moral subjectivism moral 
statements are made true of false by the attitudes or conventions of the people. 
Here moral statements imply attitudes, opinions or feelings of the people. So 
when one says “euthanasia is wrong and should be impermissible”, even though 
it seems that this statement could be true or false, it is just an expression of 
dislike or disagreement with euthanasia. It is similar to saying “I don’t like 
euthanasia”. In ethical subjectivism there is individual subjectivism and cultural 
relativism. Individual subjectivism means subjectivism or experience of an 
individual. While, in cultural relativism, there are many cultures and these many 
cultures have different values or morals, due to which it is called relative. Ethical 
subjectivism includes ideal observer theory and divine command theory 


a. Ideal Observer Theory 


The ideal observer theory offers an account of the truth and falsity of moral 
judgments in terms of the approval or disapproval of an ideal observer. An 
ideal observer is “a person who makes moral judgments without being 
influenced by the sort of contaminating biases or prejudices that tend to arise 
from the occupation of some particular point of view”. (Plato Stanford 
Encyclopedia, entry on Impartiality.) Ideal observer is perfectly rational, 
impartial, imaginative. The ideal observer observes everything and has an 
ideal concept about everything. Richard B. Brandt believes that the 
qualifications to know every ethically relevant fact are not relevant in order 
to be an ideal observer. He says, “...we can cut the qualification still more. 
The ideal observer need not really know these [ethically relevant] facts; he 
merely has to believe them, correctly, and with perfect vividness, to be facts- 
which of course is to be distinguished from knowing them.” (Richard B. 
Brandt, “The Definition of an “Ideal Observer” Theory in Ethics”, 1955) 
There should be no partiality, it should be neutral and the concepts must be 
cleared. Adam Smith and David Hume are recognised to have espoused the 
early versions of the ideal observer theory and Roderick Firth is responsible 
for the modern version of ideal observer theory. 
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b. Divine Command Theory 


Divine command theory holds that morality is dependent upon God. 
According to this theory moral facts are determined by the commandments 
of God. Thus, a morally right action is the one which God commands. For 
divine command theorists, God exists outside time and space. The content 
of these divine commands varies based on the particular religion. While they 
all commonly hold the claim that morality and moral obligations ultimately 
depend on God. This theory has been defended by Thomas Aquinas, Robert 
Adams, and Philip Quinn. 


10.3.1.3 Error Theory 


Error theory holds a view that ethical statements can be propositions, but that 
all ethical propositions are false. It means that we are generally in error when 
we make any moral statement. The prominent proponent of error theory was J. 
L. Mackie. He advocates that our moral utterances are expressions of those 
beliefs that have truth-value (Truth-apt belief; belief that can be classified either 
as true or as false). But he rejects realist position that states that these utterances 
always correspond with the external world. There is always a possibility of 
committing mistake or having error in our moral judgement or statement. 
Without having moral properties, the description of the world in terms of truth- 
apt beliefs is not possible, so he rejects that these beliefs can be true if these are 
not linked with any moral properties. Error theory includes moral nihilism and 
moral scepticism. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1. Define Ethical Cognitivism. 


10.3.2 Ethical Non-Cognitivism 


Ethical non-cognitivism is a metaethical view according to which ethical sentences 
do not express a belief or proposition and thus, cannot be regarded as true or false. 
According to non-cognitivists, when people utter moral statements they are not 
expressing a state of mind, say a belief, or cognition. Rather, they are expressing 
non-cognitive attitudes like desire, attitude or emotion. For example, “killing is 
wrong” is an expression of disapproval. Non-cognitivists claim that moral claims 
(approval and disapproval of moral actions) cannot be regarded as true or false. 


Psychological Non-Cognitivists state that our moral sentences are not based on 
beliefs, but they are rather based on feelings, desires, emotions, preferences or 
attitudes. According to Semantic Non-Cognitivists, when we say “killing is wrong” 
we do not describe any moral characteristic of the world. We are just expressing 
our feeling or attitude towards the act of killing. Attitudes and feelings are not 
truth-apt, as they do not refer to anything in the world, therefore, they cannot be 
true or false. 


Ethical non-cognitivism consists of non-declarative speech act, which means that 
moral claims can exist without their truth or falsity values. The example of ethical 
non-cognitive statement (non-declarative speech act) is the utterance like “Don’t 
kill”. This utterance “Don’t kill” has no truth value; it cannot be true or false. 


The theories which are included in ethical non-cognitivism are: emotivism, quasi 
realism and universal prescriptivism. 


10.3.2.1 Emotivism 


Emotivism is a view that ethical sentences express only emotional expressions 
of one’s own attitudes. A. J. Ayer and C. L. Stevenson were the defenders of 
emotivism. 


According to Emotivism moral statement that “murder is wrong” is simply an expression 
of emotion against the act of murdering. It gives formal linguistic voice to what is 
essentially a negative “boo” to murder. Indeed, Emotivism is referred to as the “boo/ 
hurrah” metaethical theory; when we claim that something is morally wrong we boo 
that action and when we claim that something is morally right we hurrah that action. 
(Mark Dimmock and Andrew Fisher, Ethics for A-Level) 


A. J. Ayer claims that moral statements have no factual meanings. Moral utterances 
or statements are not proposition. That is why moral utterances cannot be classified 
as true or false. He states in “The Emotive Theory of Ethics”, 


The presence of an ethical symbol in a proposition adds nothing to its factual content. 
Thus if I say to someone, ‘You acted wrongly in stealing that money,’ I am not 
stating anything more than if I had simply said, ‘You stole that money.’ In adding 
that this action is wrong I am not making any further statement about it. I am simply 
evincing my moral disapproval of it. It is as if I had said, ‘You stole that money,’ in 
a peculiar tone of horror, or written it with the addition of some special exclamation 
marks. The tone, or the exclamation marks, adds nothing to the literal meaning of 
the sentence. It merely serves to show that the expression of it is attended by certain 
feelings in the speaker. If now I generalise my previous statement and say, ‘Stealing 
money is wrong,’ I produce a sentence which has no factual meaning — that is, 
expresses no proposition which can be true or false. It is as if I had written ‘Stealing 
money!!’ — where the shape and thickness of the exclamation marks show, by a 
suitable convention, that a special sort of moral disapproval is the feeling which is 
being expressed. It is clear that there is nothing said here which can be true or false. 
(“The Emotive Theory of Ethics”, p. 124) 
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This is how Ayer argued that ethical statements are always related to individuals 
and they lack truth value. C. L. Stevenson, following Ayer, says that ethical 
sentences express the speaker’s feelings. 


10.3.2.2 Quasi Realism 


Quasi realism is a metaethical view with the claim that ethical utterances are the 
projection of emotional attitudes or emotions as if emotions are real properties. They 
do not express propositions. This view is defended by Simon Blackburn. Simon 
holds that it may be possible that there is no ethical fact in the world that correspond 
to ethical statements, but linguistically ethical statements behave as if they are factual 
claims and that is why they can be appropriately regarded as true or false. 


10.3.2.3 Universal Prescriptivism 


Universal Prescriptivism is a metaethical view which holds that ethical sentences 
work as imperatives and these imperatives are universalised. R. M. Hare is a 
defender of this theory. He states that moral utterances express more than just 
emotional approval and disapproval. Moral utterances express subjective 
prescription. They are prescriptive in nature. When someone utters a moral 
judgement or statement, he or she wants the other to act in accordance with his or 
her moral judgement. For example, B claims that “Suicide is morally wrong”, it 
means that B wants others to stop supporting or deciding in favour of suicide. 
Prescriptivism is an attempt to capture the action-guiding nature of moral 
judgements or utterances. Moral utterances like “Telling truth is right’, means 
something like “Speak truth.” Hare says that moral judgements are universalizable, 
it means they have objective value. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Define Ethical Non-Cognitivism. 


10.4 LET US SUM UP 


It has been shown in the previous sections how metaethics creates a foundation 
for normative and applied ethics. Metaethics, a branch of ethics, is an enquiry 
into the nature and meaning of ethical terms and moral foundations. It is broadly 
divided into two branches: ethical cognitivism and ethical non-cognitivism. They 
are further divided into different theories. All the theories (including both ethical 
cognitivism and ethical non-cognitivism) set a foundation for ethics. They try to 
define basic ethical concepts like “good”, “right” etc. They also try to show how 
we learn about the moral facts. The different metaethical theories have provided 
different views on the question whether moral statements are considered truth- 
apt. The theories in normative and applied ethics fall under these metaethical 
theories. Let us understand different theories and their classification with the 
help of this graphical representation. 


Metaethics 


Ethical Ethical Non- 
Cognitivism Cognitivism 
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Graph I: Theories of Metaethics 


10.5 KEY WORDS 


Fundamental: Fundamental here means forming a base or a principle on which 
something is based. So metaethics is a base on which normative and applied 
ethics are based. 


Truth-apt: It means that the statements carry a truth value and can be described 
as true or false. 


Objective (mind-independent) facts: To be an objective, mind-independent 
fact means that facts are not dependent for their existence on the mind, rather, 
they are present in the outside world. They can be objectively or empirically 
known. 
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10.7 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Ethics is broadly divided into three main branches: normative ethics, applied 
ethics and metaethics. Normative ethics examines standards for rightness 
and wrongness of actions. It is the study of what makes an action right or 
wrong. On the other hand, applied ethics attempts to apply the ethical theories 
in particular situations. It involves examining specific controversial issues, 
such as abortion, infanticide, animal rights, capital punishment, human 
cloning and so on. While normative ethics and applied ethics focus on what 
is moral or what one ought to do, metaethics focuses on what morality itself 
is. Metaethics serves as a foundation for normative and applied ethics. 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Ethical Cognitivism is a metaethical theory according to which (1) moral 
judgements can express beliefs and (2) they are truth-apt, which means the 
statements can be described as true or false. 


2. Ethical cognitivism includes moral realism, moral subjectivism and error 
theory. According to moral realism, moral statements express a belief and 
these beliefs are regarded as mind-independent facts of the world. It is of 
two types: ethical naturalism and ethical non-naturalism. Whereas, in moral 
subjectivism, moral statements are made true of false by the attitudes or 
conventions of the people. Here ethical sentences imply an attitude, opinions 
or feelings of the people. Moral subjectivism includes two theories: Ideal 
Observer theory and Divine Command theory. Lastly, Error theory holds a 
view that ethical statements can be propositions, but that all ethical 
propositions are false. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. 


Ethical non-cognitivism is a metaethical view according to which ethical 
sentences do not express a belief or proposition and thus, cannot be regarded 
as true or false. According to non-cognitivists, when people utter moral 
statements they are not expressing a state of mind, say a belief. Rather, they 
are expressing non-cognitive attitudes like desire or emotion. 


According to Ethical cognitivism, moral judgements express truth-apt beliefs. 
Whereas, ethical non-cognitivism holds that moral judgements do not express 
belief or proposition and thus, a truth-value cannot be assigned to them. 
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11.0 OBJECTIVES 


The aim of this unit 1s, 


e to explicate the meaning of ethical naturalism and non-naturalism as 
metaethical theories and also 


e to locate an important distinction between them. 


e to show how ethical naturalism and non-naturalism deals with metaethical 
questions like: Are there moral facts? If there are moral facts, what is their 
origin? And how do we learn about the moral facts, if there are any? What 
exactly do people mean when they use the words like “good” and “right”? 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


Moral thinking is a vital aspect of our lives. In our everyday life we face questions 
like; whether the action is right or wrong, good or bad, whether a character trait 
is a virtue or vice and what is it that makes an action good or bad, right or wrong. 
These metaethical puzzles are addressed differently in different metaethical 
theories. Metaethical theories are broadly categorised into two branches; ethical 
or moral cognitivism and ethical or moral non-cognitivism. Ethical cognitivism 
states that ethical sentences can express beliefs which are truth bearers and 
therefore they can be regarded as true or false, whereas, ethical non-cognitivism 
states that ethical sentences do not express beliefs. 


Ethical Cognitivism claims that ethical language expresses beliefs about how 
the world is. To believe that violence is wrong is to believe that the sentence or 
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utterance ‘Violence is wrong’ is true. Thus, ethical language aims to describe the 
world, and so it can be true or false. According to the cognitivists, moral statements 
or sentences make descriptive claims and their truth-value is based on the external 
world. Our moral claims or judgements are true when our descriptions 
(descriptions presented in moral claims or judgements) corresponds (‘as it is’ 
presentation of something) the external world (facts presented in the external 
world) and false when they do not correspond the external world. Ethical 
cognitivism includes the theories like moral realism, moral subjectivism and 
error theory. 


Moral realism holds that the moral statements express a belief and these beliefs 
are regarded as mind-independent facts of the world. Moral realism holds that 
moral properties are real and objective properties that are proper objects of moral 
evaluation. Moral properties are genuine part of the external world. Moral realism 
is an attempt show the nature of the relation between moral properties and natural 
properties. Natural properties are those properties that we can identify through 
sense experience and scientific enquiry. This has led to two positions: ethical 
naturalism and ethical non-naturalism. 


Ethical naturalism and non-naturalism are the forms of moral realism. Ethical 
naturalism holds that there are objective and natural moral properties and we can 
know them empirically. While ethical non-naturalism holds that moral properties 
are entirely different from the natural properties. 


The following sections will discuss ethical naturalism and non-naturalism in detail. 


11.2 ETHICAL NATURALISM 


Ethical naturalists hold that there are natural moral properties and relations. 
According to them moral properties like goodness, justice, rightness, etc. are 
natural. Thus, in ethical naturalism ethical sentences express propositions which 
are made true by the real and objective features of the world. Ethical naturalism 
holds that moral values and moral obligations fit into the scientifically based, 
naturalistic view of the world. “It holds, more specifically, (a) that such ethical 
properties as the goodness of persons, character traits, and other things, and 
such as the rightness or wrongness of actions, are natural properties of the 
same general sort as properties investigated by the sciences, and (b) that they 
are to be investigated in the same general way that we investigate those 
properties.” Moral values, being objective, can be known in the same way as 
we know the scientific facts. Ethical naturalists believe that moral claims are 
ultimately about features of the natural world, which is the subject matter of 
scientific study and therefore, they tend to embrace moral realism which is the 
view that moral claims are not merely expressive statements but are literally 
true or false. 


Ethical naturalism can be understood by joining the following claims: There are 
objective, mind-independent moral facts, Moral facts are natural facts; we know 
moral claims are true in the same way that we know about claims in the natural 
sciences, and our moral claims are synonymous with certain claims in natural 
sciences. 


John Stuart Mill’s version of utilitarianism is often seen as an example of ethical 
naturalism, which states that an action is morally right to the extent that it tends 
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to produce maximum happiness and morally wrong to the extent that it fails to 
produce happiness or tends to produce unhappiness. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Define ethical naturalism. 


11.3 ETHICAL NON-NATURALISM 


Ethical non-naturalism claims that moral properties and facts are not natural 
properties and facts. It holds that ethical sentences express propositions which 
are truth apt and they are made true or false by the real and objective features of 
the world. According to ethical non-naturalism, moral features of the world cannot 
be reduced to any set of non-moral features, whereas in ethical naturalism moral 
features are seen to be reducible 1to non-moral features or to natural features. 


G. E. Moore is the main contender of non-naturalism. In his book Principia 
Ethica, G. E. Moore states that moral properties cannot be seen as natural 
properties. In common parlance (in our day to day affairs), we correlate moral 
properties (e.g., good) with non-moral (e.g. natural) properties. But that does 
not mean that moral properties and non-moral properties are identical in nature. 
Generally we say that ‘x is good,’ means ‘x gives pleasure.’ Or ‘x is pleasurable’. 
In this way we equate good and pleasurable. Moore says that good (or any 
moral properties) cannot be equated with any other properties or translated 
into any other properties. When we define moral property in the terms natural 
property or natural properties, we commit ‘naturalistic fallacy.’ When we try to 
define a moral property but it could not be defined. So the question remains to 
be asked here ‘What is good (or any moral property)?’ Moore refers this situation 
as ‘open question argument.’ 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Define Ethical Non-Naturalism. 


11.3.1 G. E. Moore on Naturalistic Fallacy 


GE. Moore argues that any attempt to define ‘good’ (or any other moral property), 
whether in naturalistic or in non-naturalistic terms, is fallacious. Moore says that 
any attempt to define ‘good’ in terms of natural properties is fallacious and he 
named it as naturalistic fallacy. Good or goodness is a basic property and cannot 
be analysed. Goodness has no parts. That is why we cannot define goodness in 
terms parts. Moore states that ‘good is good’, and it cannot be defined. There are 
moral facts, like, if X is good then it is a moral fact that it is. Moore says, 


It may be true that all things which are good are also something else, just as it is true 
that all things which are yellow produce a certain kind of vibration in the light. And it 
is a fact, that Ethics aims at discovering what are those other properties belonging to 
all things which are good. But far too many philosophers have thought that when they 
named those other properties they were actually defining good; that these properties, 
in fact, were simply not “other,” but absolutely and entirely the same with goodness. 
This view I propose to call the “naturalistic fallacy” and of it I shall now endeavour to 
dispose. (Moore, Principia Ethica, section 10.3) 


For Moore, Goodness is a simple, indefinable, non-natural property. For instance, 
Yellow is a simple, natural property. You cannot explain what yellow is to someone 
who doesn’t know what yellow is. Yellow is part of our visual experience of the 
world. In the words of Moore, 


We may try to define it [yellow], by describing its physical equivalent; we may state 
what kind of light-vibrations must stimulate the normal eye, in order that we may 
perceive it. But a moment’s reflection is sufficient to show that those light-vibrations 
are not themselves what we mean by yellow. They are not what we perceive. Indeed, 
we should never have been able to discover their existence, unless we had first been 
struck by the patent difference of quality between the different colours. The most we 
can be entitled to say of those vibrations is that they are what corresponds in space to 
the yellow which we actually perceive. (Moore, Principia Ethica, Section 10.2) 


Similarly, we cannot define ‘good’ or ‘goodness’; it can only be shown (in the act 
of goodness). 


11.3.2 Open Question Argument 


Moore used the open question argument to defend a non-naturalist account of 
goodness. His argument for the indefinability of ‘good’ is often called the open- 
question argument. To argue that a definition of goodness is impossible, he offered 
the ‘open question’ argument. The open question argument maintains that whether 
goodness is co-instantiated with any natural property or set of natural properties 
is always a conceptually open question. Suppose someone defines good as 
happiness. It might be the case that happiness is indeed a good thing. Still, Moore 
insists that it is a genuine question, the answer to which we must find out, whether 
good is just the same thing as happiness. If it were a matter of definition — if 
“good” just meant “happiness” because they are definitionally equivalent, there 
would be no open question. The matter would be settled by what the words mean. 
Moore’s concern was that if intrinsic value (good) were analysable into any non- 
moral terms, then good would be wholly assimilated to something non-moral. 
But good is, what it is, and not any other thing. 


Suppose we define good as A. We can fill different contents in A, according to 
what we take good to be. If “A” is “pleasant and desirable” and we ask “Is what 
is pleasant and desirable, pleasant and desirable?” we are not asking an open 
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question. If we ask “Is what is pleasant and desirable also good?” here we are 
asking an open question. Again, it may be the case that things that are A, are 
good things, but that does not show that good and A are identical or that “good” 
and “A” have exactly the same meaning. If goodness is identical with pleasure, 
then it has no sense to ask ‘Is pleasure good?’ It is something like asking ‘Is 
pleasure pleasure?’ This is not a real question (the answer of this question has to 
be ‘yes’), but ‘Is pleasure good?’ is a real question. We can answer it as yes or no. 
That is why goodness or good is not identical with any other property. 


Now, someone can ask, is there anything which has the property of goodness? 
We can say that pleasure is good in this sense. But here it is clear that these are 
two distinct things (happiness and goodness). For example, you are not identical 
with your height or weight. 


Thus Moore argues that moral values are not identical to natural properties. He 
holds that moral values depend upon the presence of non-moral properties. 
Something is good in virtue of its good-making properties. Given that a thing has 
those particular types of properties, it is necessary that it is a good thing. But 
good is not reducible to non-moral (or even any other moral properties) properties. 
It is morally good that a person has certain characteristics, honesty, 
conscientiousness, beneficence, and fairness. But good is not simply equivalent 
to those in a way that can be shown by a definition of good. When we try to 
define ‘good’ in the terms of, say, ‘x’, the question that remains is that, ‘Is x 
really good?’ Moore calls it ‘open question argument.’ 


11.3.3 Intuitionism 


Intuitionism is a form of ethical non-naturalism. It addresses the following 
question, if moral properties are not natural properties, then how do we 
understand them or know about them? How do we know what is good or 
what is bad? It holds that we come to know about moral properties through 
intuition of those properties. But what is this intuition and how we know that 
our intuition is true? Are we supposed to have some special faculty of moral 
intuition? Moore leaves these questions open: “when I call such propositions 
Intuitions, I mean merely to assert that they are incapable of proof; I imply 
nothing whatever as to the manner or origin of our cognition of them.” 
(Pricipia Ethica, preface, Chapter one). He argues that these claims are not 
true in the sense of analytic truth and they cannot be known empirically. So 
they must be ‘synthetic a priori’ (Synthetic; new knowledge, a priori means 
prior to our knowledge). Moore equates intuitions with ‘self-evident’ 
propositions, because the claim of good of being true and false can be 
explained by taking into account the claim itself. 


One can grasp these self-evident claims directly as these depend on the 
substantiation of their own plausibility. We develop these claims gradually so it 
cannot be said that everyone can see it right away as true. What is required here 
is to have a clear and careful understanding of the issue. These moral intuitions 
are self-evident means that they cannot be known through the faculty of senses. 
We have self-evident necessary truths like the truths of mathematics; moral 
intuitions, like necessary truths, are self-evident. So there is no need to make 
claims to define intuitions as a searching tool that tells us what is good and what 
is bad. It is not like a supernatural sense, it only describes some of moral 
judgements as self-evident and synthetic. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is a Naturalistic Fallacy? 


11.4 LET US SUM UP 


Ethical naturalism and non-naturalism are the forms of moral realism in ethical 
cognitivism. Ethical naturalism states that moral properties like goodness, justice, 
rightness, etc. are natural. According to ethical naturalists, moral properties are 
identical to natural properties. In contrast, ethical non-naturalists state that moral 
properties are not identical to natural properties. 


11.5 KEY WORDS 


Fallacy: Error or misconception. In this unit, it has been used to show that the 
argument is creating a fallacy by having a misconception of identifying moral 
properties with natural properties. 


Objective: That which is present in the world outside and can be known 
empirically. It is a subject matter of science, as science studies the natural facts 
present in the world. 
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11.7 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Ethical Naturalism is a form of moral realism. It holds that there are natural 
moral properties and relations. In ethical naturalism ethical sentences express 
propositions which are made true by the objective features of the world, 
independent of human opinion. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1. Ethical non-naturalism claims that moral properties and facts are not natural 
properties and facts. It holds that ethical sentences express propositions which 
are truth apt and their truth-value is determined by the objective features of 
the external world. The moral features of the external world cannot be reduced 
into any non-moral features of the external world. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1. Naturalistic fallacy is proposed by GE. Moore against ethical naturalism. 
Moore called the attempt to define goodness in terms of any natural property 
as naturalistic fallacy. 


2. GE. Moore argued that goodness is a simple, indefinable, non-natural 
property. He compared it to yellow colour. Yellow is a simple property, and 
we cannot explain what yellow is to someone who doesn’t know what yellow 
is. Similarly, ‘goodness’ cannot be defined in terms of other (natural) 
properties. It can only be shown. 


UNIT 12 SUBJECTIVISM: DAVID HUME“ 


Structure 


12.0 Objectives 

12.1 Introduction 

12.2 Definition 

12.3 Different types of Ethical subjectivism 
12.4 David Hume on Ethical Subjectivism 
12.5 Lets Us Sum Up 

12.6 Key Words 

12.7 Further Readings and References 

12.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


12.0 OJECTIVES 


The aim of this unit is, 


e Tounderstand the meaning and presuppositions of subjectivism in the context 
of ethics 


e To explicate the different versions of subjectivism. 


e To understand David Hume’s version of subjectivism. 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


Subjectivism is the doctrine, which asserts that knowledge is merely subjective 
and that there is no external or objective truth corresponding to it. For this doctrine, 
our mental states or activity is the only unquestionable fact of life. There are two 
kinds of subjectivism- Metaphysical subjectivism and Ethical Subjectivism. 
Metaphysical Subjectivism holds that reality is what a subject perceives to be 
real, and that there is no underlying reality beyond the perceptual knowledge of 
any subject. According to Ethical subjectivism, we can reduce moral statements 
to factual statements, those statements may be “about the attitudes of individuals 
and conventions of a culture or society or group of peoples”. This unit will cover 
a detailed discussion of Ethical subjectivism. When people often wonder about 
ethical standards, they are mostly concerned about the origin i.e., where do they 
come from or how are they applicable to people? Are ethical standards come 
from the world, independent of the individual or they come from the individual 
himself? Are ethical values objective or subjective? While studying meta-ethics, 
one might often get confused about the academic divisions that are drawn for 
any purpose of study. Simply, while studying meta-ethics one must keep in mind 
that Meta-ethics is not concerned about the origin but about the status of ethical 
claims. While answering these questions, meta-ethics splits into moral realism 
(sometimes called as moral objectivism or absolutism or universalism) and moral 
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anti-realism (sometimes called as moral non-objectivism or moral relativism). 
Moral Anti-realism is one kind of meta-ethical theory, which believes that there 
are no moral facts independent of human minds. Morality is not objective. Ethical 
judgments or any kind of evaluative judgments are clearly mental states. Ethical 
standards are dependent on the tastes, feelings, and attitudes of the individual. 
Moral anti-realism holds that moral properties are mind dependant. This could 
involve- (1) The denial that moral properties at all exists (2) The acceptance that 
they do exist but that existence is mind-dependent. The below diagram shall 
show several versions of moral anti-realism: 


Fig. 1. This figure shows the different versions of Moral anti-realism. 


Ethical subjectivism is one of the several versions of moral anti-realism that 
argues that ethical statements are believed to be subjective. Ethical or moral 
subjectivism allows that moral facts exists but holds that they are in some manner 
specified and constituted by mental activity. There is nothing good or bad out 
there in the world, but properties of good and bad are product of our thinking. 
Broadly, ethical subjectivism is a form of moral relativism. Moral relativism 
holds that moral beliefs are relative to whatever standards a particular society or 
individual happens to have accepted. Moral relativism does not believe in any 
objective moral basis for the value or that it is valued for all times. It rejects the 
notion that there is one universally valid morality that can be discovered by valid 
moral reasoning. Moral relativism claims that there are no universally (and 
objectively) valid standards based on which we can judge any moral action. The 
validity of moral standards is dependent on- (1) Cultural acceptance 
(Conventionalism) - According to moral conventionalism, the validity of moral 
standards depends on the acceptance within a particular cultural group. (2) 
Personal choice or commitment (Subjectivism) - According to moral subjectivism, 
the validity of moral standards depends on the acceptance by the individual in 
action. One should not think that moral subjectivism and moral relativism are 
same. Both are different in method. For moral subjectivists, an action is morally 
right or wrong depends on the approval or disapproval of that action by the 
individual subject. For moral relativists, an action is morally right or wrong 
depends either on the individual’s approval or the culture’s approval. 


12.2 DEFINITION 


Ethical subjectivism is a meta-ethical theory which holds that moral standards or 
truths are dependent upon the opinions and feelings of the utterer making the 
subjective moral judgments. This theory stands in opposition to Ethical 
objectivism. Ethical objectivism holds that truth or falsity of moral judgments 
does not depend upon the beliefs or feelings of any person or groups of person. 


For example, Telling lie is morally wrong. Certain acts are objectively right or 
wrong independent of human opinion. Ethical subjectivism is the view that value 
consists in or depends importantly on an individual’s contingent psychological 
state. It argues that moral evaluation is dependent upon subjective moral judgment 
not upon inter-subjective or objective moral judgments. There are no moral facts 
for any ethical subjectivist, but are attitudes of people towards the actions. One 
could ask, when can we say a moral judgment is subjective? A moral judgment is 
subjective if its truth depends on whether or not it conforms to the attitudes, 
beliefs, and preferences of the utterer. For example, A person named x has a 
child. While he was at the departmental store, the child picks up a bottle of cold 
drink and spills it all over the floor. X bends him over his knees and gives him a 
good swat on his behind. A woman who saw this, interrupts the spanking by 
yelling at X, hitting your child is horrible. X’s response is, “you have no right to 
tell me what is right or wrong.” By, this he means that only X can determine what 
is right or wrong. Ethical subjectivism asserts that all our moral judgments are 
relative to whatever choice of moral standards I happen to make. What is morally 
right for me depends on the standards to which I subscribe. For instance, I might 
consider abortion is morally permissible depending on the culture I belong. 
Moreover, you might consider abortion as morally impermissible depending upon 
your standards. Ethical subjectivism holds that there are no objective (and 
universal) moral properties. For ethical subjectivist, ethical statements are arbitrary 
because they do not express unchangeable truths. The truth value of moral 
statements can be determined only by the attitudes or conventions of the observer. 
Thus, for a statement to be considered morally right, merely means that the person 
of interest meets it with approval. It essentially holds that verification and 
validation in ethics come from the subject itself. Ethical subjectivists are those 
who maintain that there are no objective moral standards. The subject that holds 
the viewpoint is the one who determinates that moral standards are not like some 
other objective criteria like community appeal, or god or anyone outside of 
subject’s views. They do not judge a person’s values but the individual’s viewpoint 
will be the basis of their own ethical perspectives. There are no values better than 
other values because everyone has their right on their opinions or viewpoint. 
This means that there can be no imposition of values over another. Jean Jacque 
Rousseau advocated ethical subjectivism. He believes that people are basically 
good and do the right thing, if not corrupted by the society. He subscribes to what 
he calls the “law of the heart.” The law of the heart maintains that our feelings 
alone inform us of what is right and wrong and not the abstract principles of 
society. 


An ethical subjectivist would argue that the statement “B was evil” expresses a 
strong dislike for the sorts of things B did but this does not follow that it is true 
that B in fact was evil. Another person who disagrees with the statement on 
purely moral grounds is not making an intellectual error but has a different attitude. 
There are no objective moral facts. Moral statements are factual statements about 
the attitude of the speaker on the particular issue. For example, if someone says 
that ‘Non-violence is good’, it means that he or she is expressing his or her 
attitude on this issue. Ethical subjectivism holds that moral statements can be 
characterized as propositions. Moral statements describe the attitudes of an 
individual and they do not describe the social or cultural norms or objective or 
universal truth. All morality is an opinion and beliefs need not be backed by 
reasons or facts. It believes that our moral opinions are based on feelings and 
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nothing more. There is nothing right or wrong objectively. It is a fact that some 
people are homosexual and some are heterosexual, but it is not the fact that one 
is good and the other is bad. Someone is morally right or wrong based on how 
one feels. It endorses the idea that there is no thing or action as right or wrong but 
everything is just an expression of our feelings. Therefore, we cannot judge 
another’s opinion as being right or wrong since it is merely an opinion of the 
agent. For instance, using the womb for financial purpose is morally acceptable 
in my opinion and using the womb for financial purpose is morally unacceptable 
in my opinion. Both these moral statements boils down to two different opinions 
considering the context in which it is made, since they are only opinions so neither 
contest the other. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is moral anti-realism? What are the different types of moral anti- 
realism? 


12.3 DIFFERENT TYPES OF ETHICAL 
SUBJECTIVISM 


There are four variants of Ethical subjectivism. They are: 


1) Simple Subjectivism- Simple subjectivism is a view that ethical statements 
express sentiments, preferences and feelings of an individual rather than 
objective or universal fact. Simple subjectivism argues that when individuals 
make moral statements they are just reflecting their subjective feelings 
pertaining to the aroused issue. Furthermore, simple subjectivists would 
contend that what we say regarding morality is just a descriptive expression 
of our emotions with regard to their issue. According to this viewpoint, there 
are no facts regarding morality, hence morality is not objective, it lies in the 
eyes of the beholder. For instance, simple subjectivists would argue that when 
Alex says that having an extra marital affair is immoral, he is just stating his 
attitude. He is merely saying that he rejects the idea of extra marital affair. In 
opposition to that John believes that extra-marital is not moral is just stating 
his attitude. A Simple subjectivist would not see different viewpoints as 
disagreeing with one another; rather both parties agree to disagree. Both 
parties are right with regard to how one feels, thus both statements are true. 
Simple subjectivism endorses that human beings are infallible because it 
denies that moral disagreement at all exists. 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Individualist Subjectivism- Protagoras can be seen as the first proponent 
of individualist subjectivism. Protagoras says that man is the measure of all 
things. It is effectively a form of Egoism, which maintains that human being 
ought to pursue what is in his/her self-interest exclusively. Moral statements 
are descriptions of speaker’s attitudes. When I say abortion is wrong I mean 
nothing more then what I disapprove abortion. Like, X is right/good/ 
permissible= I approve of X and X is wrong/bad/forbidden= I disapprove of 
X. The individualist subjectivism is always confused with emotivism. 
Emotivism is the doctrine that states that moral statements merely express 
one’s attitude. According to individual or orthodox subjectivists, while making 
moral judgment, there is an expression as well as assertion of our emotions. 
Emotivists, on the other hand, believe that while making moral judgment we 
only express our emotions. For emotivists, that is why we cannot assign any 
truth value to the statement. But individualist subjectivism describes moral 
statements through one’s express beliefs and attitudes. 


Ideal Observer Theory- Ideal observer theory holds that ethical sentences 
express proposition about the attitudes of a hypothetical ideal observer. In 
other words, an ideal observer theory states that ethical judgments should be 
interpreted as statements about what the neutral, rational and (perhaps) fully 
informed observer would make. This means that X is good because the ideal 
observer approves X. The main idea of the ideal observer theory is that ethical 
sentences should be defined after the pattern of the following example- “X is 
better than Y” means if anyone were in respect of X and Y, fully informed 
and vividly imaginative, impartial in a calm frame of mind would prefer X to 
Y. The ideal observer theory offers an account of truth of moral judgments in 
terms of approval or disapproval of an ideal observer. Roderick Firth was 
first to answer the question, what does it mean by X is right or X is good? 
Adam Smith and David Hume were the predecessors of Ideal observer theory. 
X is good/right/permissible= X is approved by ideal observer. An ideal 
observer is one who is in the best place to make moral statements. Either he/ 
she is a good human being, less biased, well informed of relevant details, 
able to reason well and so. Moral statements would be determined by a specific 
kind of person. This will help moral facts from becoming arbitrary. It could 
make this theory Universalist and can enable it to withstand the criticisms 
levied against other form of ethical subjectivism. 


Divine command Theory- This theory asserts that what is moral is 
determined by what God commands and that for a person to be moral is to 
follow his commands. Roughly, it is the view that morality is somehow 
dependent upon God and that moral obligation consists in obedience to God’s 
commands. It includes the claim that morality is ultimately based on the 
commands or character of God and that morally right action is one that God 
commands or requires. The specific content of these divine commands varies 
according to particular religion and particular views of the divine command 
theorists. The theory has many defenders such as Thomas Aquinas, Robert 
Adams, and Philip Quinn. However, this theory has impact on philosophical 
dealings of concepts by Immanuel Kant, John Lock etc. The theory generally 
teaches that moral truth does not exist independent of God and that morality 
is determined by divine commands. Stronger versions of the theory assert 
that God’s command is the only reason that a good action is moral, while 
weaker variations cast divine command as a vital component within a greater 
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reason. Divine command theorists believe that there are objective moral 
standards that are same for everyone and are independent of individual beliefs. 
These moral standards are true for everyone regardless of whether or not 
they believe them or know them. These ultimate moral standards exist in 
command given by God. God commands only good things; he would never 
command a person to act immorally. God is all-powerful, all-knowing and 
all-loving. God commanded those things in order to do what is good for us 
as humans and his commands are automatically morally right. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is individual subjectivism? 


2. What are the possible objections towards the theory of Ethical 
subjectivism? 


12.4 DAVID HUME ON ETHICAL SUBJECTIVISM 


David Hume (1711-1776) was a Scottish historian, economist, and philosopher. 
Hume’s examination of controversy regarding the foundations of morality is found 
principally in two works, Treatise of Human Nature, and An Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals. He took a naturalistic approach to human affairs. Hume 
rejected the idea that morality and politics could be based on reasoned agreement 
about human happiness. The ethical theory of Hume is based upon his empiricist 
theory of mind. He asserts four basic principles in his empiricists theory- (1) 
Reason alone cannot be a motive to the will, but rather is slave of passions. (2) 
Moral distinctions are not derived from reason (3) Moral distinctions are derived 
from moral sentiments; feelings of approval or disapproval by the spectator who 
contemplate a character trait or action. (4) Some virtues and vices are natural, 
others like justice are artificial. He thought that human reason could not decide 
questions about value. There are no rational answers to questions about good, 
right, wrong etc. So, for example, he thought that debates between Protestants 


and Catholics about how people should live cannot be decided by reference to 
an objective account of human happiness, and cannot not be known through 
the use of reason. Morality and justice does not require an all-powerful ruler 
because our emotions occasionally incline us towards the concern of others. 
Many philosophers believed that reason could train our actions and emotions. 
However, for Hume, reason reveals only the relationship between objects. It 
does not reveal what we should do. Reason can be a source of knowledge and 
can inform us about the causal connection between things, but it cannot be a 
source of motivation. In simple words, reason could tell us about how the world 
is but it cannot tell us how the world ought to be. He accepts from Hobbes that 
motives play a pre-eminent role in determination of virtue but those motives 
are not self-interested. Humans may be predominantly self-interested, but an 
accurate review of their behaviour reveals situations where if private interest is 
separate from public then publicly interested act was the one performed. He 
observes that our judgments about morality of particular actions and objects 
depend upon their usefulness. But this usefulness should not be confused with 
self-interest like, Hobbes. He believes that we care about social usefulness 
when it is not in our own interest. Usefulness pleases me not because it is 
useful to me but because it is useful to the society. The chief merit of Hume’s 
thought of moral philosophy is of an emotion, he called ‘sympathy,’ by which 
he meant the sentiment that is aroused in us when we see a fellow being suffer. 
He says that whenever this happens, we are filled with a desire to help because 
we ourselves are suffering as we watch the grief or pain of the other. He repeated 
that moral action flows not from reason but from sentiment. Emotion is that 
property which is within us which seeks happiness and eschews misery. Reason 
can only analyse a situation and estimate the balance of happiness or unhappiness 
likely to result from any action we may take, but reason by itself can never 
induce action. That is why he wrote that Reason is the slave of passion. Hume 
rejected the efforts of rationalists and voluntarists who gave morality a 
supranatural foundation. The moral rationalists believe that the moral 
distinctions are based on transcendental principles, which oblige all rational 
creatures. Rationalists or objectivists tell us that there is immutable truth: parents 
are always to be obeyed, siblings must never interact sexually, and incest is 
immoral. Nevertheless, these principles are constantly violated in nature. 
Morality is a practical affair, one that involves volitions and actions. Neither 
abstract rational principles nor reason nor Deity is capable of providing the 
motivational force that is essential to morality. One of the questions, Hume 
sets to answer in his moral philosophy is, where does morality lie; where does 
the foundation of morality lie? He considers that it lies in human nature. 


Hume’s challenge to ethics begins with an investigation into the relationship 
between reason and action. Reasons, Hume considers as an ability to determine 
truth, beliefs, falsehood. It discovers truth such as 2+2=4 and falsehood such as 
2+2=5. It also helps in determining relationship between cause and effect. But it 
cannot motivate an action, questions regarding why we ought to perform a 
particular action? Reason cannot tell us which actions we ought to act and not 
act. It can determine that the act of drinking soda lets one to gain weight but it 
says nothing about the purpose. Reason can tell us how to achieve the goals but 
this need to be based on human passions or sentiments. Reason alone cannot 
trigger an action. Hume argues that morality arises from feeling but it is or should 
be informed by reason. This means that reason may be able to give us information 
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but an action is ultimately led by passions or feelings. Reason is the tool that 
assists those passions by determining the facts of one’s actions. For instance, 
Reason can determine that consistent lying leads to an unhappy world but it 
cannot tell us that we should not tell lies. It is only passions, which motivates us 
to tell the truth. 


Hume said that morality can be found within. When you observe an immoral act, 
you do not find any right or wrong about the situation when you consider only 
the objects involved in the act. “Only when you turn your reflection you find a 
sentiment of disapprobation”, then you will find a right or wrong about the 
situation? Hume said that this was only a feeling or sentiment though. Therefore 
morality is not something because of our reason, for we could not find the existence 
of good or bad while examining the situation with our reason. Our reason told us 
only facts about what happened and how it happened. Morality then must a 
sentiment or feeling. Hume uses the example of the philosophical view of colors, 
heat, and other such “qualities.” Hume says that modern philosophy considers 
such things as colors, heat, and sound as simply perceptions and not definite 
qualities of any object. Colors and heat are objects of our observation, to be sure, 
but it cannot be said for sure that such things are properties of an object. Take an 
apple for example, we see red, but red is our perception and is not necessarily an 
actual quality of the apple. To go even further we cannot even say for fact that an 
apple exists, and if the apple does not exist than surely red cannot be a quality of 
it. All we really know is that we perceive an apple and in our perceptions it is red. 
This does not also imply the existence or qualities of the apple. Hume compares 
this type of thought to morality. Hume is trying to show that like observations of 
color and heat, morality is not something that can be found, for us, in an object, 
but instead morality is something, which only exists within our world and comes 
from the sentiments in us. 


Hume seems to be correct in declaring that morality cannot be judged through 
the senses. We can only know what is afforded to us by our senses and our 
senses do not tell us when something is wrong or right. Something only becomes 
wrong or right when someone applies their feelings about certain actions to 
what they have seen or heard. The evidence for this is the disparity in people’s 
moral beliefs: what offends one person’s moral sentiments does not always 
offend another. While many people believe, it is morally offensive to commit 
suicide in any situation, but in many cultures it is more honorable to kill oneself 
than to admit defeat in a battle. These people did not see suicide in that situation 
as immoral. Morality is not something that is intrinsic in the objects or the 
action, since two different people would come to two different conclusions 
about the action of suicide. Instead, it must be, as Hume says; morality must be 
within us as a personal sentiment. According to Hume, value cannot be deduced 
from fact. 


12.5 LET US SUM UP 


Ethical Subjectivism is a met-ethical view, which considers that the truth-value 
of moral judgments depends upon the approver or utterer. However, one should 
not confuse this with Emotivism. For the ethical subjectivists, there are no moral 
facts independent of the individual mind i.e. relating to attitudes, emotions, and 


feelings. Ethical subjectivism is of different types- Simple subjectivism, Individual 
subjectivism, Ideal observer theory, and Divine command theory. David Hume’s 
theory of morality highlights instances of ethical subjectivism as he considers 
human passion to be the foundation of morality. He, unlike other objectivists, 
gave the higher position to passion over and above reason. Reason, according to 
him is only a tool to administer passions but passions are prime motivators of 
action. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the four important basic principles, according to David Hume? 


2. “Reason is the slave of passions”- what is the meaning of this statement? 


12.6 KEYWORDS 


Moral anti-realism: Moral anti-realism is a position that holds that there are no 
objective values independent of human attitude, feelings, beliefs, etc. 


Passion: It is a synonym for emotion, feelings and opposed to reason. 
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12.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to check your progress I 


1. 


Moral anti-realism holds that there are no objective values independent of 
human attitude, feelings, beliefs, etc. Ethical subjectivism is one among the 
variants of moral anti-realism. 


There are four types of Moral anti-realism. They are — Ethical subjectivism, 
non-cognitivism, moral nihilism and moral skepticism. 


Answers to check your progress II 


1. 


Individualist subjectivism-. It is effectively a form of Egoism, which maintains 
that human being ought to pursue what is in his/her self-interest exclusively. 
Moral statements are descriptions of speaker’s attitudes. When I say abortion 
is wrong I mean nothing more then what I disapprove abortion. Like, X is 
right/good/permissible= I approve of X and X is wrong/bad/forbidden= I 
disapprove of X. 


There are two strong objections against ethical subjectivism. They are- 


(a) If moral subjectivism is true then everyone is infallible about moral 
beliefs. But human beings are not infallible about moral beliefs. We keep 
changing our minds. At one point of time, I could say that “abortion is 
morally acceptable” and at the other point of time I could change my 
mind and believe that “abortion is not morally acceptable.” 


(b) If moral subjectivism is true then everyone would be correct in their 
moral judgments but we could be wrong sometimes. There could be 
no moral disagreements. In simple words, ethical subjectivism cannot 
endorse moral disagreements. For instance, if Barb says that 
Infanticide is sometimes ok then it means that Barb approves 
infanticide under some circumstances. If Karb says that Infanticide 
is wrong then it means that she disapproves infanticide under all 
circumstances. But that Barb approves and Karb disapproves both 
are true. They do disagree. 


Answers to check your progress III 


1. 


The ethical theory of Hume is based upon his empiricist theory of mind. He 
asserts four basic principles in his empiricists theory- (1) Reason alone cannot 
be a motive to the will, but rather is slave of passions. (2) Moral distinctions 
are not derived from reason (3) Moral distinctions are derived from moral 
sentiments; feelings of approval or disapproval by the spectator who 
contemplate a character trait or action. (4) Some virtues and vices are natural, 
others like justice are artificial. He thought that human reason could not 
decide questions about value. 


“Reason is the slave of passions”- David Hume made this statement in his 
Treatise of Human Nature. He means that passions supply motivational force 
towards or against different objects. But, reason supplies information about 
different objects. There is no conflict between reason and passions. It is that 
passions are overpowering because they set ends and enact plans that reason 
has made. However, Reason has no power without passions. Reason on its 
own can never produce any action or cannot give rise to volition. Passion is 
the original existence and modification of existence. For instance, when one 
is hungry, he is actually possessed with the passion, and in that emotion he 
has no more reference to any object. 
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13.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit provides: 


e An introductory understanding and significance of emotivism in moral and 
ethical philosophy. 


e Many aspects of emotivism have been explored by philosophers in the history 
of modern philosophy but this unit focuses Charles Stevenson’s version of 
emotivism. 


13.1 INTRODUCTION 


Emotivism is a meta-ethical theory in moral philosophy, which was developed 
by the American philosopher Charles Stevenson (1908-1978). He was born 
and raised in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1908. He studied philosophy under G E Moore 
and Ludwig Wittgenstein, and was most influenced by the latter. From 1933 
onwards, and continuing after the war, he developed the emotive theory of 
ethics at the University of Harvard. Stevenson’s contributions were largely in 
the area of meta-ethics. Post-war debates in the field of ethics were charceterised 
by ‘the linguistic turn’ in philosophy, and the increasing emphasis of scientific 
knowledge on philosophy, especially under the influence of the school of Logical 
Positivism. Questions such as, do ‘scientific facts’ play a role in ethical 
considerations? how far feelings and emotions influence our understanding of 
morality?, became significant. Therefore, to respond to these and related issues, 
philosophers developed different ethical theories. Stevenson was one of the 
philosophers who developed the theory of emotivism against this backdrop, 
and defended his theory to justify how feelings and non-cognitive attributes 
constitute our understanding of morality and moral judgments. A J Ayer, a key 
philosopher in the logical positivist school, in his book Language, Truth and 
Logic, argues that moral judgments are not verifiable i.e. they are neither analytic 
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statements nor statements of fact. They are, instead, merely affective and 
emotional expressions of one’s approval or disapproval of some action by a 
person. This is the view which was eventually more fully developed by Charles 
Stevenson in his book Ethics and Language (1944), and formed the basis of 
the theory of emotivism. He also discussed this theoryin his articles such as 
the “The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms” (1937) and “Persuasive 
Definition” (1938). 


13.2 DEFINITION 


The term emotivism essentially refers to a theory about moral judgments, 
sentences, words and speech acts; it raises questions about the nature of our 
evaluation of judgments in these fields — primarily, whether our judgments in 
these domains are factual or not? 


Emotivism is a meta-ethical theory which raises questions about the definition 
of ethical terms like “good”. In “The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms,” 
Stevenson’s concern is to provide a “relevant definition of “good”. He claims 
that to be an adequate definition it must be a comprehensive definition that allows 
the term to specify all that needs to be said about it; it must be unambiguous; and 
it may involve several defined meanings, rather than one, and in this sense all the 
meanings will be considered relevant to an understanding of the term good 
(Stevenson: 1937). Stevenson argues to reject the traditional ‘interest theories of 
ethics’, which according to him state the ethical problem in terms of whether it is 
desired by me (Hobbes) or whether it is approved by all people (Hume)? In 
rejecting these theories, Stevenson points out that a revised theory must meet 
three commonsense criteria, which are not met by the ‘interest theories. First, 
that people must be able to sensibly disagree about whether something is good, 
and this rules out the first form of the interest theories, i.e. desired by me. Second, 
“goodness” must urge people to act for its sake. A person who recognizes 
something to be “good” must also be motivated to act in its favor than he otherwise 
would have, and therefore this rules out the second form of the interest theories, 
i.e. approved by all. A person may recognize the approval by all for something, 
and yet may not want to act on it. Third, the “goodness” of anything must not be 
verifiable solely by use of the scientific method, 1.e. ethical questions cannot be 
reduced to either that of psychology or to an empirical testing of what people 
want. The question of ‘what is goodness’ cannot be reduced to a set of scientifically 
knowable or testable thesis (Stevenson: 1937). 


Classical non-cognitivist theories maintain that moral judgments and speech 
acts function primarily to express and to influence the state of mind or attitudes 
rather than to describe, report or represent facts. Emotivists, as belonging to 
the tradition of non-cognitivists also say ethical judgments are not statements 
of facts. In other words, emotivists deny any moral facts, or moral words like 
good, bad, wrong, right have any factual moral properties. According to them, 
moral claims cannot be evaluated on the basis of truth and falsity. The key 
criterion according to emotivists is that the attitude expressed by a person in 
terms of moral judgments is not cognitive in nature but that it has a motivational 
element. Therefore, emotivism claims that moral judgments express emotions, 
and that these emotions can be approved and disapproved, but cannot be 
described or analyzed in the manner in which we evaluate statements of fact. 
However, we have to understand that emotivism is not classic subjectivism. 


According to classical subjectivism, while making moral judgment, we assert 
our emotions along with expressing them i.e. our ethical assertions will always 
be true (unless we’re lying, and that is a different issue altogether)! This position 
does not allow us to account for moral disagreements, which we encounter all 
the time, and therefore is inadequate for understanding moral issues. Emotivism 
on the other hand opines that while making moral judgment, we are merely 
expressing our emotion or state of mind, and not asserting our emotions. This 
entails a different understanding of the uses of language (statement making, 
commanding, exclaiming, etcetera), and does not have to do with the factual 
assertion of our emotions. 


13.3 THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EMOTIVISM IN 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


Ethical emotivism is considered one of the major twentieth-century ethical 
theories that emerged as an alternative to Utilitarian and Kantianism. The non- 
cognitive attitudes are given more importance in Stevenson’s emotivism. Here, 
non-cognitivism emerged as a form of anti-positivism. The dominance of science 
and particularly logical positivism in discourse made it very difficult to 
understand ethical judgments. Since science was dominant it was natural to 
see everything from scientific framework. Thus, moral judgments, moral 
sentences, moral words were understood from scientific frameworks and 
Stevenson and many other philosophers were not convinced that moral 
judgments, moral statements or moral words should be understood by scientific 
framework or as statements of fact. Hence Stevenson took this problem seriously 
and developed meta-ethical theory, i.e. emotivism where he tried to prove that 
moral statements moral judgments or moral words are not empirical or scientific 
facts but they can be understood by emotive meaning. There emerged lots of 
debates on the issue of fact and value and their differentiation. Stevenson drew 
a parallel between scientific judgment and ethical judgment. When there is a 
disagreement about a particular scientific judgment, it can be resolved by 
bringing agreement in beliefs. In the case of ethical judgment, there is a 
possibility of resolving the disagreement by bringing agreement in one’s belief 
as well as one’s attitude. One however can never be sure whether the ethical 
disagreement will resolve once there is agreement in terms of beliefs and 
attitudes of people concerned.Thus, emotivism is significant in the history of 
moral theory and philosophy (Satris: 1987). 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is the significance of emotivism in moral philosophy? 
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2. How did emotivism emerge as a meta-ethical theory? 


13.4 PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS 


The discussion on ethical emotivism started long before Charles Stevenson and 
it is important to understand its history and background. Initially, the discussion 
was started by philosophers like GE Moore and W.D. Ross in their books Principia 
Ethica and Foundations of Ethics, respectively. Moore was a moral cognitivist. 
He held that a moral judgment expresses a belief that can be subject to an 
assessment of truth or falsity. However, Moore was also a moral realist. He held 
that moral properties exist and that they make certain moral judgments true, yet 
these properties are not analyzable in scientific terms or in terms of verifiability. 
These properties, according to Moore, are non-natural; they are sui generis, simple, 
and intrinsic, hence indefinable and unanalyzable. Therefore, when we speak of 
the ‘good’ (property of a moral statement), it is essentially indefinable. It is an 
intuitive understanding of the term good. Moore asserts that “good” is indefinable 
and simple, and can only be known by intuition. 


Although Moore initiated the discussion about emotivism, but because of his 
cognitivistic position, he was criticized by A J Ayer, who redefined emotivism. 
In Language, Truth and Logic, Ayer offered an alternative account of morality. 
He argues that moral judgments are neither logical truths nor statements of fact, 
and therefore do not met the verifiability criterion of meaning. According to 
Ayer, ethical concepts are pseudo-concepts or nonsense; they do not have any 
cognitive significance. They are value based judgments instead, merely an 
emotional expressions of one’s approval or disapproval of some action/s or person/ 
s. As expressions of approval or disapproval, they can be neither true nor false, 
any more than a tone of awe (indicating approval) or a tone of repulsion (indicating 
disapproval) can be true or false. 


This view was fully developed by the American philosopher Charles 
Stevenson in Ethics and Language, and in his other articles. This period in western 
philosophy is characterized by an emphasized engagement with issues of language 
and the rise of the analytic method, which also influences discussions in ethics 
and other allied fields such as aesthetics, religion, etc. Stevenson works with this 
background, and distinguishes the factual aspect of a sentence from its emotive 
aspect. He argues that the significance of a moral judgment lies in its emotive 
impact. However, Stevenson differs from Ayer in pointing out that a moral 
judgment does not just express an agent’s approval or disapproval of something, 
but also encourages others to share in that belief, which is the basis of meaningful 
ethical conflict or difference. This is the reason why people argue about their 
moral views, and not just agree to disagree about them. Thus the main thesis of 
Stevenson’s emotivism is also based on the foundational problem that emerges 
with the distinction of fact and value, where issues of language use are divided 


between the descriptive/scientific/factual use of language versus an emotive/ 
ordinary/ value based use. Problems of ethics and morality function within the 
non-cognitive or value based domain of language, in distinction from a cognitive 
or factual domain. 


In order to understand these problems three things need to be known in the context 
of emotivism. First, emotivists explain the fact that people are typically motivated 
to behave in accordance with their moral judgments. Emotivists identify moral 
judgments with feelings or attitudes. Cognitivists have some difficulties in 
explaining this motivational connection because they identify moral judgments 
with beliefs. Second, emotivism explains moral judgments which are based on 
non-naturalistic grounds. Third, emotivists explain the moral on the basis of 
empirical; that is, why moral characteristics differ in some non-moral or empirical 
respect. 


However Stevenson tried to resolve the entire problem by understanding “good” 
in ethics. The discussion starts from the question, if X is good then how does one 
know that is good? What is the method or way which helps us to know that X is 
good? According to him, the word “good” has often been defined in terms of 
approval. However, it is not possible to get an appropriate understanding of good 
through this criterion, and it often leads to the conclusion, in philosophical debates, 
that good is indefinable. But according to emotivists, the best ethical understanding 
of good is a purely emotive use. For them, whether actions or things are good or 
not, can only be accessed through the categories of emotive approval or 
disapproval. This stance often leads to relativistic assessment of ethical values. 
For example, if someone kills a person because s/he has approved of the act. It is 
difficult to justify what is good, because someone else can justify that particular 
approved action itself to be wrong/bad. Further, an individual or group may 
approve some actions in one context, whereas some other individual or group 
may not approve the same action in another context. Hence the problem of 
relativistic moral evaluation of actions persists. 


Stevenson discusses this problem in his book Ethics and Language. “Stevenson 
is exclusively concerned with the project of indicating a coherent and stable 
concept of meaning that will stand to emotive and other kinds of meaning as 
genus to species, and will be essentially tied to psychological or pragmatic aspects 
of language. No empirical claims are made; it is a matter of organizing what is 
already known.” (Satris: 1987, p. 80) Stevenson argues that there is confusion in 
these theses in terms of fact and value, and he reiterates the distinction between 
different uses of language — cognitive versus non-cognitive uses. According to 
him moral judgments are based on values (non-cognitive use of language) rather 
than facts (cognitive use of language). Therefore, emotivism emphasizes the value- 
based use of ethical language and its significance for moral philosophy. 
Stevenson’s argument is that an adequate account of goodness cannot be purely 
descriptive or fact based, since “ethical statements” or “ethical judgments” are 
made to influence others, and not to describe or give an account of a factual state 
of affairs. The problem arises for emotivism when there is some element of 
description in ethical judgments, but this is by no means that all judgments include 
descriptive content. Emotivists, on the other hand, argue that the major function 
of moral judgments is not to indicate facts, but to influence beliefs and actions. 
Instead of giving a factual account of people’s interests or beliefs, they are meant 
to change or intensify them. The question that arises of course is how does an 
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ethical sentence acquire its power of influencing people—what is the basis of its 
influence? Stevenson thinks that this power that moral judgments have to influence 
others comes from the “dynamic” use of words, which allow us the ability to 
express our feelings (interjections/exclamations), to create moods (poetry), or to 
incite people to certain actions or attitudes (oratory). The key distinction that 
Stevenson makes here is between the concepts of use and meaning: Meaning, 
according to him, cannot change with dynamic usage. For Stevenson, “meaning” 
is to be identified with those psychological connotations or the senses that a 
word’s utterance has a tendency to be connected with. The tendency must exist 
for all who speak the language; it must be persistent; and must be realizable 
more or less independently of determinate circumstances attending the word’s 
utterance, i.e. the meaning of the word must be objective, and may not be admitted 
to change with context. He argues that there is one kind of meaning that has an 
intimate relation to dynamic usage of language. This kind of meaning is emotive 
meaning. 


The emotive meaning of a word is a tendency of a word, arising through the history of 
its usage, to produce (result from) affective responses in people. It is the immediate 
aura of feeling which hovers about a word. Such tendencies to produce affective 
responses cling to words very tenaciously. It would be difficult, for instance, to express 
merriment by using the interjection “alas.” Because of the persistence of such affective 
tendencies (among other reasons) it becomes feasible to classify them as “meanings.” 
(Stevenson, p. 23) 


Emotive meaning “assists” the dynamic purpose of a moral judgment. Good, in 
general, has a pleasing emotive meaning, which allows it to be fitted to suggest 
favorable interest for a judgment. Hence, ‘this is good’ implies the meaning to be 
something akin to ‘I do like this; do so as well’. In the case of the moral usage of 
“good”, the ethical sentence differs from a command in as much as it enables one 
to make changes in a much more subtle way. The ethical or moral emotive meaning 
of “good” is not the same as the non-moral emotive meaning of “good ” i.e. the 
moral emotive meaning of good is concerned with a stronger sense of approval, 
which also urges one to action. It is not only about the approval of the hearer and 
speaker. In the case of moral approval of something, a person experiences a sense 
of satisfaction or contentment when their judgment is acted upon; however, when 
it is not acted upon they experience indignation. Thus, the moral emotive meaning 
of “good”, for Stevenson, is approximately “I morally approve of this; do so as 
well.” 


With this account in mind, Stevenson proceeds to show how his definition of 
“good” accounts for the possibility of sensible moral disagreement, which was 
not possible in the case of simple subjectivism. Stevenson first distinguishes 
between “disagreement in belief” and “disagreement in attitude”, to account for 
disagreement in moral interest, where “interest” is understood broadly to include 
moral approval. Stevenson sees all disagreement in ethics to always be a 
disagreement in interest. 


It is disagreement in interest which takes place in ethics. When C says ‘This is 
good,’ and D says ‘No, it’s bad,’ we have a case of suggestion and counter-suggestion. 
Each one is trying to redirect the other’s interest. There obviously need be no 
domineering, since each may be willing to give ear to the other’s influence; but each 
is trying to move the other none the less. It is in this sense that they disagree. 
(Stevenson, p. 27) 


Stevenson further argues that when two people disagree over an ethical matter 
they may not be able to resolve the disagreement through an assessment of the 
empirical considerations of the issue even if we assume that they each apply the 
empirical method exhaustively, consistently, and without error. Here he provides 
an example of an ethical disagreement that exists even though the two parties 
agree on all of the facts. For instance, A is of a sympathetic nature, and B isn’t. 
They are arguing about whether a government spending on a public project would 
be good or not. Suppose that they discovered all the factual consequences of the 
government spending. It is still possible for A and B to disagree with one another 
on the moral position they take on the spending. The basis of their disagreement 
in interest is not because of limited factual knowledge, but simply from A’s 
characteristic of being a sympathetic person or likewise B’s characteristic of being 
cold. Or again, suppose, in the above argument, if we take the specific 
considerations of the two individuals involved — that A is poor and unemployed, 
and that B is rich. Here again, we can see that the disagreement may not occur 
due to different empirical facts. It would be due to their different social positions, 
together with their own specific self-interest. Both will mutually try to influence 
one another’s beliefs, based on their approval or disapproval of the government 
spending. Both of them agree on the facts; however, do not agree in their attitude 
about the issue. Hence, science cannot resolve this disagreement. It is a 
disagreement in attitude and not a disagreement in belief. Their beliefs are the 
same, informed by the empirical facts; however, their attitudes are different 
towards the facts of the issue, which accounts for their disagreement. Importantly, 
Stevenson does not conclude that in the case of such moral disagreement there is 
no way to arrive at moral agreement, that is, agreement of moral approval. There 
is indeed a way. According to him, it is simply that this way is not a rational 
way—it is the way of non-rational persuasion. 


When ethical disagreement is not rooted in disagreement in belief, is there any method 
by which it may be settled? If one means by “method” a rational method, then there 
is no method. But in any case there is a “way.” Let’s consider the above example, 
again, where disagreement was due to A’s sympathy and B’s coldness. Must they 
end up by saying, well it’s just a matter of our having different temperaments? Not 
necessarily. A, for instance, may try to change the temperament of his opponent. He 
may pour out his enthusiasms in such a moving way—present the sufferings of the 
poor with such appeal—that he will lead his opponent to see life through different 
eyes. He may build up, by the contagion of his feelings, an influence which will 
modify B’s temperament, and create in him sympathy for the poor which didn’t 
previously exist. This is often the only way to obtain ethical agreement, if there is 
any way at all. It is persuasive, not empirical or rational; but i.e. no reason for 


neglecting it. (Stevenson, p. 19) 


However in spite of Stevenson’s logical conclusion for ethical emotivism, there 
are many philosophers who criticized this thesis later on such as Alasdair 
MacIntyre. Emotivism is charged with being unable to accommodate the important 
role of rational argument in moral discourse and dispute. Although, it emphasizes 
on how through moral discourses it influences other’s behaviour. Sometimes 
scholars say emotivism is not a new theory but it’s an extended version of non- 
cognitivism, and therefore there is nothing special to say. And sometimes it can 
also be possible to allege that it’s a different version of subjectivism. In one 
sense of the term subjectivist, the emotivists could firmly reject this charge. Yet, 
this reply fails to confront the real misgivings behind the charge of subjectivism 
i.e. the concern that there are no possible standards of right and wrong other than 
one’s own subjective feelings. In this sense, the emotivists were indeed 
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subjectivists. But this issue has also been contested by philosophers who argue 
for objective emotivism. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1. Highlight the main points of Stevenson’s emotivism? 


13.5 LET US SUM UP 


The theory of Charles Stevenson on emotivism has a strong logical basis. The 
crux of the argument of emotivism is about understanding the moral term “good”. 
Therefore, in his theory of emotivism, Stevenson developed different criteria to 
define good. The basis of this discussion was the debates between the cognitive 
and non-cognitive understanding of moral judgments. 


13.6 KEY WORDS 


Judgment: the ability to make good decisions about what should be done. 


Meaning: the idea that is represented by a word, phrase etc. In other words the 
idea that a person wants to express by using words, signs etc. but in moral 
philosophy philosophers understood this more as a subjective sense than objective. 


Fact: something that truly exists and that has actual existence out there in the 
world. 
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13.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Emotivism emerged as an alternative moral ethical theory to utilitarianism 
and Kantian ethics. In the era of scientific dominance, where science was 
playing a key role to decide whether a moral judgement is acceptable or not, 
Emotivism tried to focus on the distinction between fact and value, and 
challenged that the problem of moral judgment cannot be resolved by the 
method of agreement or disagreement on the facts. 


2. Emotivism emerged as a meta-ethical theory in order to resolve some 
fundamentals problems in moral philosophy. Defining the moral terms like 
good is one of the examples. In doing this it dealt with the debates of is- 
ought, fact-value problem in moral philosophy. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 
1. Some of the main points of Stevenson’s emotivism are, 
a. The significance of moral judgement lies in its emotive impact, 


b. Ethical matter cannot be resolved through the assessment of the empirical 
considerations of the issue, 


c. Ethical disagreement is a disagreement in attitude, not disagreement in 
belief. 


d. Ethical disagreement can be resolved through non-rational persuasion. 
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UNIT 14 PRESCRIPTIVISM: R. M. HARE’ 


Structure 
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14.5 Let Us Sum Up 

14.6 Key Words 

14.7 Further Readings and References 


14.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


14.0 OBJECTIVES 


The aim of this unit 1s, 
e To explain Hare’s moral/ethical position about prescriptivism. 


e To provide an explanation about the role of prescriptivism in moral and ethical 
philosophy in general and the basic questions about the moral/ethical in 
particular. 


14.1 INTRODUCTION 


We can trace the seeds of prescriptivism in the philosophy of Socrates, Aristotle, 
Hume, Kant and Mill, but the main proponent of this meta-ethical theory was 
philosopher Richard Mervyn Hare (1919-2002). Through the analysis of moral 
discourse, Hare justified the preferences for utilitarianism. Hare served Royal 
Artillery in the Second World War and he was seized as a prisoner by Japan. This 
experience of second world war influenced Hare’s life and philosophy, particularly 
his view that moral philosophy is obligatory in nature and helps people to be a 
moral being (King: 2004). 


In moral philosophy, philosophers give their opinion/thought about moral 
problems and moral judgments and in this way everyone has their freedom to 
give their opinions. But according to Hare, the problem with this line of thought 
is that there is a lack of concern for others and rational thought is not put to use 
while formulating moral judgements. Hence the forementioned philosophers are 
considered as subjectivist or emotivists. But Hare says there is another set of 
philosophers who emphasize on the rationality. In other words, in answering 
moral questions like is or ought to be a rational activity. Therefore to understand 
moral questions, problems or issues one requires rationality. Thus in this case 


“Mr. Banshidhar Deep, Lecturer of Logic and Philosphy, Jawaharlal College, Patnagarh, Odisha. 


you don’t only think about yourself but you have to think about others also in 
your mind. These sets of philosophers are called descriptivist and sometimes 
naturalists as well. According to naturalists, moral judgments correspond to 
objective natural facts and can therefore be described. 


Hare has taken these two opposite thoughts very seriously and tried to give a new 
direction and solution to moral questions. Dealing with these two problems as a 
result he developed an alternative moral theory called prescriptivism (Hare: 1965). 
According to Hare, moral judgments should be understood in terms of its 
normative and prescriptive meaning or element rather than its descriptive meaning 
or element. 


R. M. Hare illustrated and developed Prescriptivism in his writings, mainly, the 
Language of morals (1952), Moral Thinking (1981), Freedom and Reason (1965). 
Hare claims that any moral term or predicate (Such as good, bad, right, wrong, 
etc.) can be understood on the basis of two principles, one is prescriptivity and 
another is universalizability. A moral judgement (Generally, Moral judgement is 
a sentence or statement predicated by moral term.) is universal and prescriptive 
in nature. If any sentence having a moral term that cannot be universalized and 
prescribed, it means that it cannot be used as a moral judgement. We can put this 
in a different manner that if we want our moral judgement to be translated in a 
moral action, then our moral judgement should have the potential to universalize 
and prescribe. Hare argues that if we combine the concept of universalizability 
and prescriptivity, we get preference utilitarianism. Preference utilitarianism states 
that the consequence of our action should be the maximization of satisfaction of 
people’s preferences. In Freedom and Reason he took two positions such as 
prescriptivism argument and the utilitarian argument. These points will be 
discussed below in details. In the book, chapter six, he has outlined about his 
basic position with reference to a situation in which the interests of the two persons 
are only involved. In chapter seven in the same book, he argued about the utilitarian 
argument and covered cases in which the interests of more than two parties 
involved. 


14.2 DEFINITION 


Prescriptivism claims that a moral statement has an element of meaning which 
makes moral statements prescriptive in nature. In other words, prescriptivism 
is a thesis that tells us, when moral terms used to make moral judgements; it is 
a logical inference that they used to make a universal prescription. Moral 
statements have two elements one is descriptive and second is prescriptive. A 
prescription means to tell someone to do something, to prescribe, in such a 
manner that one can dispose that prescription into action. When we prescribe a 
course of action it commits us to agree to an imperative to ourselves and to 
others that an action is done. When we make a sincere agreement then it may 
be said that one is positively willing to the action being acted on. The 
prescriptions that rest on universals principles are called universal prescriptions. 
Universal prescribing not only tells someone to do something but it also advice 
to do something, we can imply the existence of reasons by advice these reasons 
are expressible universal principles. Universal prescription tells to perform an 
action because it consists of some characteristics, so in prescribing that action, 
all actions having those characteristics are prescribed. If we take “ought” as an 
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example, in the statement of the form, “P ought to do A” to give a moral 
judgement, then it takes the principle, “anyone in C ought to do A” as a 
presupposition, so P’s doing A would count as an instance of doing A in C. 
Thus, according to this principle, “if you are in C, you ought to do A and if lam 
in C then I ought to do A”. The implication of this later statement would be 
“Do A in C” and “Let me do A in C”. If we agree on this it further implies that 
one is inclined that this act is to be done by oneself and the others. Thus, when 
moral judgements are given by ought-statements, an advice is used to be given 
by means of these statements how we ourselves and others are to act and these 
dvices are based on general principles that the act is to be done by oneself and 
others. (Dahl: 1987). 


Descriptive element of moral statements varies from culture to culture and 
person to person. This element is person-time-space-specific. On the other 
hand, prescriptive element of moral statements is constant in nature. That is 
why prescriptivism makes a ground for moral disagreement and moral 
judgement. 


Hare’s version of prescriptivism holds that moral judgments prescribe rather than 
merely describe or express feelings. He further argues that moral prescriptions 
differ from non-moral one in the manner that the former is characterised by 
universalizability. One who judges an action to be morally good must be ready to 
judge any relevantly similar action as morally good. This idea of universalizability 
may be influenced by Kant. Hare thinks that prescriptivism is best captured in 
the ways moral judgments guide action by avoiding moral relativism and providing 
a basis for the rational justification of moral claims. Indeed, he argued that the 
only rational moral view is a kind of utilitarianism. Thus he brought together two 
major thoughts of moral theory i.e. the Kantian tradition (captured by his notion 
of universalizability) and utilitarianism. He brought to all of his work deep insights, 
a lucid and elegant prose, and a commitment to the importance of ethics and 
rational inquiry. 


14.3 THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRESCRIPTIVISM IN 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


Hare’s prescriptivism is very important as it has helped people to understand 
moral judgments from universal and rational point of view. He has developed 
prescriptivism because it applies to larger audiences or public. Certainly 
prescriptivism deals with bigger ethical problems such as whether moral 
judgments are to be drawn on the basis of rationality or individual choices or 
opinions. Hare has also dealt with the question of ‘is’ and ‘ought to be’. He did 
not follow the traditional ethical theories, rather he was critical of all the existing 
theories of that time. That is why we see he was critical of emotivism, 
descriptivism, utilitarianism and deontological theory of Kant. Hare was a 
philosopher engaged with all the existing moral theories and did not find answers 
for certain questions. That is why he derived some of the principles from those 
existing theories and developed prescriptivism. For example, in his writings he 
supported some elements of emotivism but he disagreed with many other elements. 
Hare claims that moral statements/judgements do not describe anything and do 
not express attitude of the individuals. For him, Moral judgements are imperative 
in nature. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is the significance of prescriptivism in moral philosophy? 


14.4 PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS 


Hare is one of the most prolific writers on ethics since Moore. He was influenced 
by many philosophers such as Hume, Kant, Moore, Russell. Hume influenced 
him on fact and value distinction; Moore and Russell influenced his thinking of 
how philosophy is all about an investigation of concepts; and from Kant he draw 
the idea of universality and reason in moral practices. He was also influenced by 
utilitarianism. In other words, broadly his ethical theory prescriptivism is 
developed out of critical engagements and disagreements with three philosophical 
thoughts namely emotivism, Kantian ethics (Deontology of Kant) and 
utilitarianism. We find that in his book The Language of Morals he makes a 
distinction between prescriptive and descriptive meaning and understanding from 
rational point of view. Prescriptive meaning is defined in relation to imperatives. 


A statement is prescriptive if it entails, if necessary in conjunction with purely factual 
statements, at least one imperative; and to assent to an imperative is to prescribe action. 
Descriptive meaning is defined in relation to truth-conditions i.e. a statement is 
descriptive to the extent that factual conditions for its correct application define its 
meaning (Hare: 1952). 


But later in his book Freedom and Reason (1965) he clarifies his position on various 
issues and revised his thesis. Benn (2002) puts Hare’s revised position as: 


1. Hare accepts that moral predicates (e.g. good, bad, right, etc.) have a 
descriptive meaning, 


2. This descriptive meaning is secondary to them (Moral predicate), 
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3. Primary meaning of Moral predicates is non-descriptive in nature, which 
is prescriptive meaning, 


4. Hare accepts the distinction between fact and values, 


5. We cannot make any logical inference about moral judgements from 
descriptive (factual) characteristics of the world. 


However, all these above discussed aspects made his ethical theory very rational, 
practical and applicable for everybody. Hence, Hare was not only concerned about 
moral issues intellectually but also took moral conduct and practices seriously. 
This could have happened due to his experience during Second World War 
mentioned earlier. This relation of theory to practice gives Hare’s work strength 
and an added dimension. One of the most important things in Hare’s moral 
philosophy is the dimension of reason and rationality. Your moral practices are 
guided or judged by certain reason, truth and arguments and therefore it is 
prescriptive as well. This might be the reason Hare emphasized universality with 
prescriptivism. For him moral judgments are not only universal but prescriptive. 
Moral judgments are universalizable”. Universalizability is a characteristic of 
descriptive sentence according to Hare, which, one can apply to predicates in the 
exact manner or relevantly as well. (Coles: 1963). 


The rationality in morality can be easily understood when we understand the 
two features of Hare’s moral judgment, namely prescriptivity and 
universalizability. 


If you want to decide what you ought (moral judgement) to do or what you can 
prescribe to yourself in a situation, and at the same time we want to universalize 
this action (ought). In this given scenario, you choose an action to perform, but 
you realize that when you universalize this action, suppose this action gives birth 
a prescription which is unacceptable to you. In that case, you cannot universalize 
the proposed action, it means the prescription yielded from this action cannot 
become an “ought”. 


A general moral principle consists of two features: Prescriptivity and 
universalizability, these two features are the main foundation of Hare’s theory. 
Universal terms are different from singular terms (such as “Socrates”). But 
“maxims” can be universal and not singular or particular, as maxims do not refer 
to individuals, they can be regarded as universal and not specific, what 
differentiates in identifying an extensive class of agent is the degree (More 
specificity is involved in “Always give the true evidence” than “Always tell the 
truth” and more generality than “Always give true evidence on oath”). His paper 
“Universalizability” (1954) stressed one’s personal responsibility in making 
decisions that are also decisions of principle. The next important development 
came in a second book, Freedom and Reason (1965), in which the formal features 
of prescriptivity and universalizability generate a “Golden principle” as a form 
of argument. Here in order to articulate this golden principle in the context of 
universalizability and prescriptivity, one needs to understand one example which 
Hare (1965) himself has given in his writings. 


A owes money to B, and B owes money to C, and it is the law that creditors may exact 
their debts by putting their debtors into prison. B asks himself, ‘Can I say that I ought 
to take this measure against A in order to make him pay?’ He is no doubt inclined to do 


this, or wants to do it. Therefore, if there were no question of universalizing his 
prescriptions, he would assent readily to the singular prescription ‘Let me put A into 
prison’. But when he seeks to turn this prescription into a moral judgment, and say, ‘I 
ought to put A into prison because he will not pay me what he owes’, he reflects that 
this would involve accepting the principle ‘Anyone who is in my position ought to put 
his debtor into prison if he does not pay’. But then he reflects that C is in the same 
position of unpaid creditor with regard to himself B and that the cases are otherwise 
identical; and that if anyone in this position ought to put his debtors into prison, then 
so ought C to put him B into prison. And to accept the moral prescription ‘C ought to 
put me into prison’ would commit him (since, as we have seen, he must be using the 
word “ought” prescriptively) to accepting the singular prescription ‘Let C put me into 
prison’; and this he is not ready to accept. But if he is not, then neither can he accept 
the original judgment that he B ought to put A into prison for debt. Notice that the 
whole of this argument would break down if ought were not being used both 
universalizably and prescriptively; for if it were not being used prescriptively, the step 
from C ought to put me into prison to Let C put me into prison would not be valid. 


This above mentioned example is to understand moral judgment on the basis 
of universalizability, prescriptivity and utilitarian principle. Hare adopted the 
utilitarian method because it involves rationality into its moral consideration. 
In order to understand the utilitarian aspect and universal principle this statement 
or example is very helpful because in first case it does not clarify about others 
involvement in your act where as in second case it involves. This helps one to 
understand the golden principle aspect which is mentioned in the above example. 
Hare makes a logical relation between universal prescriptivism and utilitarianism 
(preference utilitarianism). If someone wants that his or her preferences should 
be counted in the moral judgement done by others, than he or she should count 
other’s preferences into consideration to make his or her own moral judgement. 
The implication of this view is that moral deliberator should take all preferences 
into consideration when he makes a moral judgement as if these preferences 
are his/her own. Here, Hare does not entirely rejects emotivism. He says that 
prescription is the central element of ethical language. He opposes descriptivism, 
which is a theory that states that moral predicates (such as, good, bad, right, 
ought, etc.) are the description of moral features of reality. 


He argues that prescriptive language has a logical structure and it follows rational 
frameworks of reasoning. For instance, there could be imperative inference, just 
as there could be factual inference. Moral prescriptions entail imperatives. But 
moral prescriptions are more than that; they are not only imperative in nature, 
but are also universalizable. For example, to say, “You ought not to kill animals” 
is to say “do not kill animals.” 


Piers Benn in his article “R M Hare” highlights the importance of intention or 
will in universal prescription. In the words of Benn, 


The prescriptivity of moral judgments also led Hare to an eccentrically stretched 
position on weakness of will. If one sincerely addresses an “ought” judgment to oneself 
(e.g. ‘I ought to give regularly to charity’), it follows from Hare’s theory that one 
intends to act on it. If the intention is absent (what most people call weakness of will) 
then it follows either that no universal prescription was ever made, or that it was 
psychologically impossible to act on it. Philosophers with a less inexhaustible theoretical 
determination would conclude that since weakness of will (akrasia) plainly is real, 
then any theory that entails its denial must be wrong. 
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Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What role do rationality, and utilitarianism play in Hare’s prescriptivism? 


14.5 LET US SUM UP 


Prescriptivism is a meta-ethical theory, because it deals with fundamental 
questions in moral philosophy like whether moral judgments should to be 
understood on the basis of rationality or individual choices or opinions; the 
question of ‘is’ and ‘ought’ in moral philosophy. Hare’s moral philosophy is 
grounded on three features or principles such as universalizability, prescriptivity 
and the utilitarian principle. 


14.6 KEY WORDS 


15 Rationality: the belief or principle that actions and opinions should be based 
on reason rather than on emotion or personal opinions. 


Universalism: it is a theoretical doctrine and philosophical concept which means 
some ideas have universal application or applicability. 


Utilitarianism: a philosophical and ethical theory which has the belief that a 
morally good action is one that helps the greatest number people or brings 
happiness to greatest number of people. 
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14.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1. Hare’s prescriptivism is very important in the sense it has helped philosophers 
to understand moral judgments from universal and rational point of view. He 
has developed prescriptivism because it applies to larger audiences or public. 
Certainly prescriptivism is dealing with bigger ethical problems like whether 
moral judgments are to be drawn on the basis of rationality or individual 
choices or opinions. Hare has also dealt with the question of is and ought to 
be. The most important point is he did not follow the traditional ethical theories 
as it is rather he was critical of all the existing theories of that time. 


2. Prescriptivism is a meta-ethical theory because it deals with bigger ethical 
problems such as whether moral judgments are to be drawn on the basis of 
rationality or individual choices or opinions. Hare has also dealt with the 
question ofis and ought to be. 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


The rationality in morality can be easily understandable when we understand 
the two features of Hare’s moral philosophy. These two features of moral 
reasoning are, basically, prescriptivity and universalizability. Hare talks about 
an action on the basis of universal principle and prescriptivity, he is keeping 
in mind that it should be applicable to everybody and in every circumstance. 
So here one is always concern about “others”. Hence, this inclusivity aspect 
about others in Hare’s moral philosophy involved rationality and preferences 
utilitarianism as well. 
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